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_ MODERN DEMANDS CALL 
| FOR MODERN EQUIPMENT 


Plastic manufacturers with 
| these machines can save 
' 50% in Power and 50% to 
| 75% in Labour. 


Above—300 tons Hydraulic Press 
with three 50 in. x 50 in. platens, 
two 12 in. daylights adjustable to 
2 in. daylights. 


Left—The Bridge-Banbury Mixer 
No. 3A. This machine is being 
used extensively in a number of 
plastic phases—the phenol plastics, 
the urea resin group, etc. It Is 
‘ possible to maintain a constant 
* temperature, which is extremely 

important since these materials 

will not work when cold but will 
_ set up if too hot. 700 of these 
- machines are working successfully 
/ in all parts of the world, which, 

together with increasing repeat 
: orders, is striking proof of their 


DAVID BRIDGE & CO. LTD. 


CASTLETON FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING WORKS 
! CASTLETON, MANCHESTER 


And at ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
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COMPLETE TECHNICAL SERVICE 
RESEARCH 

DESIGN ARTISTS 

TOOL DESIGN 

TOOL, JIG and FIXTURE MAKING 

INSERT and METAL WORK PRODUCTION 
COMPLETE MOULDING EQUIPMENT 

SPECIAL WORKS FOR LARGE-SIZE MOULDINGS 


THERMO-PLASTIC and THERMO-SETTING 
MOULDING 
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21 FEB - 4 MAR 
OLYMPIA & EARLS COURT LONDON 


SEE OUR EXH/B/T 


STAND No. 677 
OLYMPIA 


we ASHDOWN zs 


Head Office: ECCLESTON, ST. HELENS, LANCS 
Telegrams: “Segment,” St. Helens & Birmingham 





New Works for Large Mouldings: 
St. Helens, Lancs. "Phone: St. Helens 3206 


Works for General Mouldings: 
Perry Barr, Birmingham. ’Phone: Birchfields 4259 
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ELKERT ZIEGLER 

COLOGNE GERMANY 
JNIECTION 
MOULDING ~ 


























FOUR TYPES OF MACHINES 
TO SUIT EVERY PURPOSE 


Sole Agents: 

TECHNICAL MACHINES & ACCESSORIES 

Royal London House, I7, Finsbury Square, LONDON 
E.C.2 

Telephone: National 6459 
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NITRALLOY STEEL 


FOR 


PLASTIC 
MOULDING 





NITRALLOY G.K. 


has proved itself the ideal 
metal for plastic moulding 
because it— 


% 


Gives the mechanical 
properties required. 


. ls machinable without diffi- 


culty into the most intri- 
cate design. 


. Takes the high-class finish 


which is so essential. 


. Responds to the one pro- 


cess of surface hardening 
which has no adverse effect 
upon dimension or surface, 
i.e. the nitriding process. 


. Has asurface hardness after 


nitriding which is admirably 
suited to plastic moulds. 


Try nitralloy steel for your 
next mould. 


NITRALLOY MOULD and G.E.C. WIRELESS CABINET. Photo by courtesy of G.E.C. Witton Moulded Insulation Works, Birmingkam 


THOS. FIRTH & JOHN BROWN LTD. 


SHEFFIELD 
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REFRESHING— 


Ue shall have some sefeeshing ideas 
on out Stand at the B.LF. Olympia 
— New things accomplished in 
Dlastics: new things being developed: 
new things projected, 


Let us get together—you will find 
the atmosphere vefreshing on 


STAND F.1420 
— deb. 24 to Mas. 4.— 


CELASTOID DEPARTMENT 


BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED 
22 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 

AUTHORITY ON 

CIVIL AND SERVICE 
AVIATION 


Edited by C. G. Grey 








Regular features include: 


News from all over the world. 


A Royal Air Force and 
Dominions Air Service Section. 


Foreign Service News. 


An Aeronautical 
Section. 


Engineering 


A Commercial Aviation Section. 
New Aeroplanes fully described. 
The Latest Sporting Flying News. 
Trade Notes. 

The entire Journal is fully illustrated. 


EVERY THURSDAY 
6° 


Head Offices: 5-17, Roseber 
Editorial Offices: 175, P 


Avenue, London, E.C.\ 
iccadilly, London, W.\ 
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DAPTABILITY.... 


How far removed is the Air Purifier Moulding 

illustrated from, for example, electric plug 

mouldings, which goes to show how adaptable 
is the ‘ELO’ moulding material 





LDIN ~ FOR EVERYTHING 
MOWDEIS ELECTRICAL 
RESIN AND AND 1,0O0I 

sii VARNISH OTHER USES 


PRODUCTS OF BIRKBYS LTD. _seLiversepce-yorks 
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Often a trifle decides whether an article will sell in dozens 
or grosses. N.B. designers understand sales appeal and 
whether the moulding is part or whole of your product, 
you can rely on it being made attractive and saleable. 


Post coupon for brochure which includes 
particulars of special designing offer. 
Scene from the London Film Production of 


H. G. Wells’ ‘‘ Things to Come.” Reproduced by 
courtesy of United Artists Corporation Ltd. 


MOULDINGS LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN UREA 














To N.B. Mouldings Ltd., 
Tremlett Grove, London, N.19 


Please send me, without obligation, your illus- 
trated brochure ‘Scope for Plastic Mouldings.’’ 


ee ie COA SC AUORY PEK? SINE EY EOI a OREN TE I 
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Plastilume 


e PRODUCTS LTD. ¢ 
HUMES AVENUE, HANWELL, LONDON 


@ GUN TURRETS 


@ CABIN ROOFS 


MOULDED 


e 
WINDSCREENS 


@ FLAT WINDOWS 
(OR NON RIPPLING 
@ BOMBING WINDOWS 
@ TAIL FIN. FAIRINGS 
_@ STRUT FAIRINGS 
@ WHEEL SPATS 


@ LANDING LAMPS 


@ NAVIGATION LIGHTS 


WE CUT, SHAPE OR MACHINE L.C.I. “PERSPEX” (ACRYLIC RESIN), “NOVELLON,” “RHODOID,” 

: AND OTHER CELLULOSE ACETATE SHEETING 
HAVING ORIGINATED THIS TYPE OF WORK FOR THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY, WE CAN PLACE AT YOUR 

DISPOSAL UNEQUALLED RESEARCH EXPERIENCE 
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Temple Press 


Publications 














Journals 


“THE OIL ENGINE.” Deals with Compression- 
Ignition Engines for All Purposes other than 
Marine Propulsion. 15th of Each Month, I/-. 


“THE MOTOR SHIP.” The Only European 
Journal Dealing Exclusively with Oil-engined 
Vessels. First of Each Month, I/-. 


“THE MOTOR.” The National Motor Journal. 
Every Tuesday, 4d. 


“THE LIGHT CAR.” The Recognised Journal 
for Light-car Owners. Every Friday, 3d. 


“THE AEROPLANE.’ The International 
Authority on Civil and Service Aviation. Every 
Thursday, 6d. 


“THE COMMERCIAL MOTOR.” The 
Leading Journal of the Road Transport Industry. 
Every Friday, 3d. 


“MOTOR CYCLING.” The Original Motor 
Cycling Journal. Every Wednesday, 3d. 


“CYCLING.” The Leading Cycling Journal of the 
World. Founded 1891. Every Wednesday, 2d. 


“THE MOTOR BOAT.” For all interested in 
large and small Pleasure Motor Craft, Sailing 
Craft with Auxiliary Engines, and Commercial 
Motor Vessels for Coastal Services and Inland 
Waterways. Every Friday, 4d. 


“PLASTICS.” Dealing with the Manufacture, 
Uses and Potentialities of Plastic Materials. 
Monthly, I/-. 


“LIGHT METALS.” AVigorous and Authoritative 
Journal dealing with the Production, Treatment, 
Uses and Potentialities of Light Metals and their 
Alloys. Monthly I/-. 


Manuals 


“PETROL & OIL ENGINES.” 2/6 net.; 2/9 “MOTOR SHIP REFERENCE BOOK.” 
post free. 5/- net; 5/6 post free. 

“OIL ENGINES for Road, Rail and Air Trans- “HOW TO DRIVE A CAR.” 2/6 net; 2/9 post 
port.” 5/- net; 5/6 post free. free. 

“ MOTOR ELECTRICAL MANUAL.” 2/6 net: = ese a REPAM MANUAL” 2/6 net; 2/9 


2/9 post free. 


“MOTOR CYCLING MANUAL.” 2/- net; 


« pinned Hoo BOAT MANUAL.” 5/- net; 5/5 2/3 post free. 
ee “THE AEROPLANE” DIRECTORY OF THE 
“THE MOTOR MANUAL.” 2/6 net; 2/10 post AVIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 
free. 10/- net, post free. 


The above Manuals are obtai 


ble from all 





principal bookstalls and booksellers or direct 
from the Publishers. 









TEMPLE PRESS LTD., 5-17, ROSEBERY AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.\. 
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Versatility and accuracy are two of the 
features of Forbes’ Mouldings—speed 
and economy are other essential factors, 
which we never overlook. In short, 
Forbes’ Mouldings conform to modern 
requirements and the highest possible 
standards. We shall be pleased to 
send you full details of our services, 
and sample of our mouldings on receipt 
of a letter, postcard or ’phone call. 


FORBES 


PLASTIC MOULDINGS LTD. 


BRIDGE WORKS, STAMFORD BRIDGE, YORKS. 
Telephone Stamford Bridge 54 


If you are interested 
in obtaining original 
packs for foodstuffs or 
cosmetics our design- 
ing services are at 
your disposal. 
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Telephone 


Temple Bar S170. 


ASAWORTA 8 
MEREDITA LD. 


Designers, Photo Engravers and Illustrators 
Specialists in the reproduction of high class Catalogue 


and Advertisement Blocks. 





The Line, Tone and Colour Blocks used in this 


Publication are made by us. 


167 STRAND : LONDON-WC2. | 
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RADICON WORM REDUCERS 
for PLASTICS MACHINERY DRIVES 
























“RHO” Type (right). 48- 
hour Despatch Service. This 
variation of the ‘““RHU” type 
provides for machines having 
a low position of driving shaft. 
Detail Specification No. E.387.5 


sent on request. 


“RHV” Type. For machinery 
where a vertical drive, either 
upwards or downwards is re- 
quired. Detail Specification 
No. E.387.6 sent on request. 


“RMVH” Type (below). An 
efficient combination of electric 
motor and high-duty Radicon 
worm reducer. A remarkably com- 
pact design and: suitable for a 
wide variety of applications. No 
separate baseplate required. Detail 
Specification No. E.388.2 sent on 





“RHU” Type. 24-hour Des- 
patch Service. The original 
fan-cooled worm reduction gear. 
Efficient, economical and self 
contained. Detail Specification 
No. E.387.7 sent on request. 


request. 





IN STOCK 


36 alternatives, covering most of the sizes and ratios of the 
‘““RHU” and “RHO” types required for individual and 
group machine drives—mechanical washers, conveyors, 
centrifuges, kneading machines, presses, extruders and 
hundreds of other applications which are necessary to 
power users. 


By selecting a ratio from our monthly stock list you are 
independent of manufacturing delays. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND MONTHLY STOCK LIST 
ARE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 


DAVID BROWN 


& SONS (HUDD.) LTD. HUDDERSFIELD 
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CC LORY of tHe INDUSTRY 

















ACCUMULATORS 
BAKER PERKINS, LTD., Westwood Works, Peterborough 
BERRY, HENRY, & CO., LTD., Croydon Works, Hunslet, 


Leeds 
BRADLEY & TURTON, ‘LTD., ‘Caldwell Works, Kidderminster 
DANIELS, T. H. & J., LTD., Lightpill Iron Works, Stroud, 
Gloucester > ‘ 
DAVY BROS., LTD., Park Iron Works, “Sheffield 
SHAW, FRANCIS, & CO., LTD., sosmennes 
Manchester is oe 


BITUMINOUS MOULDINGS. 
EBONESTOS INDUSTRIES, LTD., Excelsior Works, Rollins 
Street, Canterbury Road, S.E.15 . 
DE LA RUE, THOS., co., LTD., Telenduron Works, 
90, Shernhall Street, Walthamstow, 


CASEIN DIP POLISH 
ERINOID, LTD., Lightpill _— 7 Gloucester. a 
—— (LONBO Ry 9, Bridgewater Street, 


Street, 


Barbican, London rca 
GLASGOW CHEMICAL CO. LTD., 1St, Millerfield Road, 
Glasgow, S.E. Scotland ‘ " oe 


CASEIN 
BRITISH LACTONITE CO., LTD., 89, Upper Thames Street, 
ondon, E.C.4 .. se a a om oe ne 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 
ERINOID, LTD., Lightpill Mills, Stroud, Gloucester +> 
GALALITH (LONDON) ee 9, Bridgewater Street, 


Barbican, London, E.C.1 
THOMSON, L., LTD., Mark Lane Station ‘Buildings, London, 


E.C.3 
YORKSHIRE CASEIN MANUFACTURERS LTD., Bank k Street, 
Wakefield ‘ 


CHEMICALS (RAW MATERIALS) 
Cresol 


BLAGDEN, VICTOR & CO., LTD., Coronation House, 
4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C.3. 
MONSANT CHEMICALS, LTD., saan Station “House, 
an Street, London, S.W 
Formaidehyde ie Hexamine 
BARTER TRADING CORP., LTD., 14, Waterloo Place, 


London, S.W.1 

BLAGDEN, VICTOR & cO., 
4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E. é oe ve 

BRITISH 1 DUSTRIAL PLASTICS, LTD., Ideal House, 
1, Argyll Street, London, W. 

GREEFF, R. W., & CO., LTD., Thames House. Queen Street 
Place, London, E.C.4 

SYNTHITE LTD., Ryders Green, West Bromwich 

HOWARDS & SONS, scrte = - 


LTD., Coronation “House, 


BLAGDEN, VICTOR & "CO. merD., Coronation House, 
4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E. 

MONSANTO CHEMICALS, LTD., Vitoria Station House, 
Victoria Street, London, S. 

YORKSHIRE TAR DISTILLERS, ITD, 49, Billiter Buildings, 
Billiter Street, London, E.C.3 


Stearic Acid 
LEVER BROS., LTD., Unilever House, Blackfriars, E.C.4. 


CELLULOID 
BADER, E., & CO., LTD., 109, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 .. 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4_... 
HUGHES, F. A., & + i iT. ‘Abbey House, Baker asin 
London, N.W.1 


CELLULOID eoons MANUFACTURERS 
BRENTFORD CELLULOID PRODUCTS CO., The Butts, 
Brentford, London in 
BRITISH XYLONITE oo. LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 ; 
CASCELLOID, LTD.., Britannia Works, Abbey Lane, Leicester 
GALALITH (LONDON), LTD., 9, Bridgewater Street, 
Barbican, London, E.C. 
GENERAL CELLULOID Ce. LTD., 206, Hanworth Road, 
Hounslow, Middlesex .. oe 


CELLULOSE ACETATE 
BRITISH Ar ee ae LTD., Celanese House, Hanover Square, 


Lon 
BRITISH MTLONITE ca, LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 
aes 2 eee 1S- 16, New Burlington Street, 
on » ; 
ERINOID LTD., Light il Milis, Stroud, Gloucester |. 
nee oo . rae & CO., LTD., Abbey House, Baker Street, 
ondon 
MAY & BAKER, LTD., ; Rhodoid Deparement, 42/3, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, E.C.4 ° 


CELLULOSE ACETATE MANUFACTURERS 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 .. 
PHIPPS SIGNS, Cliff Works, Sc. James’ Street, Nottingham 
PLASTILUME PRODUCTS, 21, Humes Avenue, London,W.7 


CONSULTANTS 
BARRON, DR. HARRY, 8/9, Bishop’s Court, London, W.C.2 
HIGGS, G. N., 67, Oldfield Lane, Greenford, Middlesex 
DYES AND PIGMENTS 
BINNEY . SMITH & ASHBY, |7, Laurence Pountney Lane, 


BRITISH TITAN PRODUCTS CO., LTD., ‘Biltingham-on-Tees, 


Co. Dur 
CLA YTON ANILINE ‘CO., LTb., “Clayton, Manchester és 
— > ee wr Led. Thames House, Queen Street 
e, London 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL TNbUsrniés, LTD., Thames House, 
Millbank, London, S.W.|1 sa 





Telephone Nos. 
Puntbunenah 3201 


Hunslet 75481-2 
Kidderminster 117 


Stroud 236-7 
Sheffield 22161 


Manchester East 1415-7 


New Cross 1913 
Walthamstow 2900 


Stroud 510-1 
Nationa] 316! 
Bridgeton 1280 


Mansion House 9220 
Larkswood 2345 
Stroud 510-1 
National 3161 

Royal 6071-4 


Wakefield 3375 


Royal 6382 
Victoria 1535 


Whitehall 1301 
Royal 6382 
Gerrard 7278 
Central 6550 


Tipton 1261-2 
liford 1113 


Royal 6382 
Victoria 1535 
Royal 2319 


Central 7474 


Holborn 369 1-3 
Larkswood 2345 


Welbeck 2332-6 


Ealing 4240 
Larkswood 2345 
Leicester 61223-4 
National 3161 


Hounslow | 108-9 


Mayfair 8000 
Larkswood 2345 


Regent 2031 
Stroud 510-1 


Welbeck 2332-6 
City 6555 
Larkswood 2345 


Nottingham 2127 
Ealing 1471 


Holborn 5407 
Waxlow 1136 
Mansion House 8383 


Middlesbrough 57151 
Manchester East 1341-6 


Central 6550 
Victoria 3828 








Dyes and Pigments—continued. 

SHAWINIGAN, LTD., Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C.3 ée ee 

THE eral COL OUR com, tie. National Buildings, 
Parsonage, Manchester 

WILLIAMS, (HOUNSLOW) LTD., “Hounsiow, Middlesex 


EBONITE DUST 
FERGUSON, JAS.,& SONS, LTD., Lea Park beri Prince 
George's Road, Merton Abbey, London, S.W.|1 
MOULDRITE LTD., Nobel sratnins ickingham Gate, 
London. S.W.! .. ; os 


FILLERS 


ASBESTOS & MINERAL CORPORATION LTD., Bluefries 
House, 122, Minories, London, E.C.3. 
ates “MORRIS, Y money 17, Laurence Pountney Lane, 


BIRMINGHAM OSbesTos LTD., "10, “Bloomfield "Street, 
Halesowen, Birmingham si nn ee r 
SCOTT, BADER & CO., LTD. 109, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Slate Flour 
Port Penrhyn, Bangor, North Wales 
Wood Fiour and Sulphite Pulp Powder 
ANDREWS & CO., LTD., Blackfriars House, New Bridge 
Street, London, E.C.4 
ATOMILL, LTD., Anchor Wharf, Weston Street, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London, E.3 
DAHL, W.S., 22, Stanley Road, East Sheen, London, S.W.14 
LAMB, ROBERT, Logie Green Works, Edinburgh F ‘ 


LAMINATED PLASTICS 
ATTWATER & SONS, Hopwood Street Mills, Preston a 
oe LTD., 68, Victoria Street, Westminster, 


Lon ion, S.W. | si is - ae 
BRITISH SYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4. “ 
te me iy & WATERPROOFING CO.,LTD., Netherton 
Works, Anniesland, Glasgow, W.3. .. ws » ne 
METROPOLITAN.VICKERS ELECTRICAL CcO., LTD., Traf- 
ford Park, Manchester, 
STREETLY MANUFACTURING ‘CS. LTD., Streetly, ‘Sutton 
Coldfield, Nr. Birmingham .. oe a6 
WARERITE LTD., Watton Road, Ware, Herts” ve 


LAMINATED PLASTIC MACHINERS 
BURNS, J., & CO., LTD., Chadwell Heath, Romford .. 


MACHINERY 

Machines for injection Moulding 
DANIELS, T. H. & J., LTD., Lightpill Iron Works, Stroud, 
loucester a oe oe oe es os os 
DOWDING & DOLL, LTD., Greycoat Street, London, S.W.1 
HERBERT, ALFRED, Net bay oa < we a 
SHAW, FRANCIS & CO., » Corbett St., Manchester | 1 
TECHNICAL MACHINES zi ONCCESSORIES, 17, Finsbury 
Square, London, E.C.2 *e oo 


Machines for Casein Plastics 
PREHN, HEINRICH, Naumburg, Saale .. 


Machines, Grinding and Pulverizing 
an twy LTD., Westwood Works, eee 
OOTH & SON, Congleton, Cheshire > 
CHRISTY & NORRIS, LTD., Chelmsford, Essex 
COHEN, GEORGE, SONS & CO., LTD., 600, Commercial 
Road, London E.14 
MIRACLE MILLS, LTD., 90, Lots Rd., Chelsea, London,S.W.i0 
STEELE & COWLISHAW, ¢ Cooper Street, ead Stoke- 
on-Trent .. . 


Machines, Mixing, Kneading and sifting 

BAKER PERKINS, LTD., Westwood Works, wee 

BLAIRS, LTD., Sardinia ‘House, Sardinia Street, W.C.2 

BOOTH, J., & SON, Congleton, Cheshire ‘ 

— ORVIDS & = re Castleton Ironworks, 
astleton, Rochdal 

COHEN, GEORGE, SONS, & CO.,LTD.; 600, * Commercial 


" fora ss 


Road, London, E.14 
DANIELS, T; » & 4, bed., “Lightpill Iron Works, Stroud, 
Gloucest 


GARDNER, WM., & SONS" (GLOUCESTER) ‘LTD., Bristol 
Road, Gloucester 

SHAW, FRANCIS & CO., LTD., Corbett St., Manchester Ii 

STEELE & COWLISHAW, Cooper Street, Hanley, Stoke- 
on-Trent .. 

Machines (Pelletting and Compressing) 
BRADLEY & TURTON, LTD., Caldwell Works, Kidderminster 
DANIELS, T. H. & J., LTD., Lightpill tron Works, Stroud, 

ge Fe 
FINNEY, GEORG &CO., Berkley ‘Street, Birmingham, ae 
se (GT. BRITAIN) SALES CO., 70, Newhall Street, 
Birmin 
MANESTY MACHINES, LTD., Manesty Buildings, ‘College 
Lane, Liverpool, | 
—— JOHN, & SONS (SALFORD), ‘LTD., " Wellington 
Street Works, Salford 3, Manchester 
WILKINSON, S. W.,& CO., Western Road, Leicester | 


Machinery (Supplementary) 
BROWN, DAVID, & SONS (HUDD.), LTD., Huddersfield. . 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOULDINGS 
ASHDOWN (BIRMINGHAM), H. E., LTD., Eccleston Works, 


St. Helens oe se PT ee ee oe ne 
ie LTD., Hayden Place, Portobello Road, London, 
BIRKBYS LTD., Woodfield Miils, Liversedge, Norms Sw 


BLUEMEL BROS., LTD., Wolston, nr. Cove 
BONNELLA, aot & SON, LTD., 46-48, Gessburg Street, 


London Wii, 
BRITISH XYLONITE co., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 
COLE, E. K., LTD., Ekco Works, Southend-on-Sea, Essex 
CRAYONNE, LTD.. St. Bernard Works, Bexley, Kent 





Telephone Nos. 
Royal 4312 


Blackfriars 9421-3 
Hounslow 1166 


Mitcham 2283-6 
Victoria 8432 


Royal 2317 
Mansion House 8383 


Halesowen 1325 
Holborn 3691-3 


Bangor 17 


Central 2885 

East 1792 

Prospect 3791 
Edinburgh 23117-8 
Preston 4045-6 


Victoria 5511 
Larkswood 2345 


Scotstoun 2201 


Trafford Park 2431 


Streetly 7311 
Ware 322 
Ilford 0166 


Stroud 236-7 
Victoria 1071 
Coventry 8781 
Manchester East 0681 





National 6459 


Peterborough 3201 
Congleton | 14 
Chelmsford 3406 


Stepney Green 3434 
Flaxman 1456 


Stoke-on-Trent 2100 


Peterborough 3201 

Holborn 10 

Congleton 114 

Castleton (Rochdale) 
5867-9 

Stepney Green 3434 

Stroud 236-7 


Gloucester 2288 
Manchester East 0681 


Stoke-on-Trent 2!00 


Kidderminster 117 


Stroud 236-7 
Midland 3795-6 


B’ham Cent. 1641-4 
Royal 2060 


Blackfriars 4844 
Leicester 21283 


Huddersfield 3500 


St. Helens 3206 


Park 5517 


Heckmondwike 514-5 
Wolston 22-3 


Museum 1882 & 0504 
Larkswood 2345 
Southend 49491 
Bexleyheath 1069 





Continued on page xii. 
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BEAUTY IN STEP WITH PRECISION 


Crystalate are specialists in moulded packs and dis- 


f.} | F plays for every trade. Crystalate suggest novel 
OLYMPIA designs or carry out yours. Crystalate’s organisation 


STAND No. is complete—from the mould to the finished product. 





A 713 It pays in every way to consult Crystalate at Moorgate 
oe} Hall, 153, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. Tel. METro 5874/5 
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Keymer 
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Manufacturers of Mou!ldings—continued. 
CRYSTALATE MOULDINGS, | 53, Moorgate, London, E.C.2 
DE LA RUE, THOS., & CO., LTD., Telenduron Works, 90, 
Shernhall Street, Walthamstow, London, E.17 . 
EBONESTOS INDUSTRIES, LTD., Excelsior Works, Rollins 


Street, Canterbury Road, London, S.E.1 

ELLIOTT... &.. IDs Victoria Works, Summer “Lane, 
\Birmin “— . . 

EVANS, F. , Long Acre, Birmingham, 7 


FORBES PLASTIC “MOULDINGS, LTD., Bridge Works, 
Stamford Bridge, Yor' 

FRASER & GLASS, LTD., + “Works, Woodside Lane, 
Finchley, London, 'N.12 

G.M.C. MOULDINGS, LTD., 240/2, York Road, London, N.7 

HEALEY MOULDINGS LTD., 109, Great Hampton Row, 


Bir 

INJECTION. SMOULDERS, iTo., * Greycoat Street, West- 
minster, London, S. 

INSULATORS, ey Gaede Road, Angel Road, Edmonton, 


18 
KENT OULDINGS, Cray Work, Sidcup, Kent 
ation INSULATORS & ST. ALBANS MOULDINGS, 
LTD., Sandown Road, Watford, Herts 
or. oe Woking, iD. India Works, Exhibition 
emb 
LORIVAL MANUFACTURING Co. (1921), LTD., Norwood 
Works, Southall, Middx 
LUKELY ENGINEERING & MOULDING’ CO.,; LTD:, Caris- 
brooke Road, Newport, !.0.W. 
MICA MANUFACTURIN cO., LTD., Volta Works, Bromley, 
MOULDED PRODUCTS, LTD., Chester Road, Tyburn, 
Birmingham 
N. B. ees yore LTD., Tremlett Grove Works, junction 
Highgate, London, N.19 
PARKER. *WINDER & ACHURCH, LTD., 551, ‘Broad Street, 
Birmingham, | 


PLASMIC, ‘TD. 23, South Grove, “St. “Ann’s | Road, 
Tottenham, N.15 

PRECISION PLASTICS, LTD., Station Road, Acocks Green, 
Birmingham 


PREST WARE, LTD., Morden Factory Estate, Morden Road, 
Merton, London, S.W.19 
eet & BARSTOW, LTD., Basil Works, Westmoreland 
d, London, N.W.9., 
RAY MOULDINGS, LTD., Plant House, LongfieldAvenue, w.s 
ROANOID, LTD., 95, Bothwell St., Glasgow, C.2, Scotland 
ROLLS RAZOR | LTD., ‘255, Cricklewood Broadway, London, 


ROOTES MOULDINGS, LTD. ‘Trading Estate, ‘Slough, Bucks 
SCOTTISH MOULDING co., 'LTD., 33, West Savile Terrace, 


Edinbur; 

SINGER THERMOPLASTIC PRODUCTS, LTD. Singer Works, 

71, Tranquil Vale, Blackheath, S.E.3 
SOUPLEX, LTD., Morecambe, Lancs. 

STREETLY MANUFACTURING co., LTD., Streetly, ‘Sutton 
Coldfield, Nr. Birmingham 
eek LTD., 99, Minerva Road, Chase Estate, London, 
N.W.1 a 
se GLASS BOTTLE :MANUFACTURERS LTD., 8, 

Leicester Street, W.C.2. 

VISCOSE DEVELOPMENT CO., "470. Woldham Road, 

Bromley, Kent .. 

RUBBER a. RUBBER PRODUCTS 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., St. James’s St., London S.W.! 
1o0co a go WATERPROOFING CO., LTD., Netherton, 

orks, Anniesland, Glasgo 
NORTH’ BRITISH RUBBER €o., LTD., 200, Tottenham 

Court Road, London .. 

POPPE RUBBER & TYRE CO., Sherland Road, Twickenham 
RUBTEX LTD., Printing House ‘Lane, Hayes, Middlesex 
ST. HELENS RUBBER CoO., LTD., Slough, Bucks 

METAL INSERTS 


M.C.L. AND REPETITION, LTD., Pool ane. ae 
Birmingham 
MILLS—BALL AND EDGE ‘RUNNER 


BAKER PERKINS, LTD., Westwood Works, Peterborough .. 

COHEN, GEORGE, SONS & CO., LTD., 600 Commercial 
Road, London, E.14 

STEELE & COWLISHAW, Cooper St., Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent 


MOULDING POWDERS 
BAKELITE, LTD., 68, Victoria Street, Westminster, $.W.1 . 
BEETLE PRODUCTS CO., LTD., Popes Lane, Oldbury, 
Worcestershire .. ° 
BIRKBYS, LTD., Woodfield Mills, Liversedge, Yorks. . 
BRITISH CELANESE, LTD., Celanese House, 
Square, London, W. 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO, LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 
ERINOID, LTD., Lightpill wh ‘Stroud, Glos 
FERGUSON, JAS., & SONS, LTD., Lea Park Works, ‘Prince 
George's Road, med Abbey, London, S.W. 19 
HUGHES, F. & Co., LTD., Abbey House, Baker Street, 
London, Aw ve me - a 
sete CHEMICAL ag 2 Ay ee LTD., 
House, Millbank, S.W.1 
INDURITE MOULDING POWDERS, LTD., Progress "Works, 
Whittaker Street, Radcliffe, Lancs 
MAY & BAKER, LTD., Rhodoid Department, 42/3, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, E.C.4 
iMQULDRITE, LTD., Nobel House, Buckingham Gate, $.W. 1 
ne LTD., Woodham Works, New Haw, Weybridge, 


Sur 
ROCKHARD RESINS, LTD., Broweil’s Lane, Feltham, Middx. 


PLASTICS ON PLYWOOD 
NORCROSS PANEL sy hbo co., inte 17, Albion 
Street, London, N , “s 
POLISHING “MATERIALS | 
CANNING, W., & CO., LTD., 133, Great Hampton Street, 
Birming ham, 18 on 
CRUICKSHANK. R., LTD., ‘Camden Street, Birmingham os 
OAKEY, JOHN, & SONS, LTD., Wellington Mills, 
London, S2.i .. és o% ee ch us oe 


Hanover 


Imperial Chemi- 





Telephone Nos. 
Metropolitan 5574 


Walthamstow 2900 
New Cross 1913 


Aston Cross 1156-8 
East 13 


Stamford Bridge 54 


Hillside 2224-5 
North 2292-4 


Northern 2641 
Victoria 4720 


Tottenham 1491 
Sidcup 1195 


Watford 4494 
Wembley 5187-8 
Southall 1014 
Newport 214 
Ravensbourne 2829 
Erdington 2201 
Archway 2678 
Midland 5001-7 
Stamford Hill 3778 
Acocks Green 0177 
Liberty 3421 
Wordsworth 2456 
Ealing 5314 
Central 4910 


Gladstone 1042 
Slough 491 


Edinburgh 41986 


Lee Green 4411-2 
Morecambe 388 


Streetly 7311 
Willesden 7777 
Gerrard 8611 


Ravensbourne 264! 


Whitehall 6700 
Scotstoun 2201 
Museum 5460 
Popesgrove 2271 


Hayes 1198 
Slough 333 


Broadwell 1115. 


Peterborough 3201 


Stepney Green 3434 
Stoke-on-Trent 2100 


Victoria 5511 


Broadwell 1481 
Heckmondwike 514-5 


Mayfair 8000 
Larkswood'2345 
Stroud 510-1 
Mitcham 2283-6 
Welbeck 2332-6 
Victoria 4444 
Radcliffe 2024 


City 6555 
Victoria 8432 


Byfleet 683 
Feltham 2658 


Terminus 6864 


Central 3622 
Central 7213 








PREFORMERS OF SYNTHETIC RESINS 
G.M.C. MOULDINGS LTD., 240/2, York Road, London, N.7 
HUGHES, C., & CO., LTD., Diadem Works, Tenby Street 

North, ‘Birming ham 
THOMPSON & CAPPER WHOLESALE, LTD., Manesty 
a 6a, College Lane, Liverpool, | . 
RESS HEATING SYSTEM 
HEYWOOD ! & abril 13, Dartmouth Hill, Salis S.E.10 
RESSES AND PUMPS 
BAKER PERKINS. LTD., Westwood Works, Peterborough . 
meat HENRY & CO., LTD., Croydon Works, Hunslet, 


eeds 
BRADLEY S TU RTON, ‘LTD., Caldwell Works, Kidderminster 
BRIDGE, ag ered ,& CO., LT D., Castleton Ironworks Castle- 
ton 
COHEN, GEORGE, SONS & CO.; LTD., 600, Commercial 
Ri oad, London, E.14 
DANIELS, T. H. & 3., ETO., ~Lightpill Iron Works, Stroud, 
Gloucester 
DAVY BROS., LTD., Park Iron Works, Sheffield 
FINNEY, GEORGE & CO., Berkley Street, Birmingham, 1 
FRASER, ANDREW, Astor House, Aldwych, W.C.2 . ‘. 
HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING CO., LTD., Charles St., Chester 
JONES, E are TOOLS), LTD., The Hyde, ‘Hendon, 


ondon, N.W.9 

PULSOMETER ENGINEERING co., LTD., Nine Elms Iron 

Works, Reading 
SHAW, FRANCIS & CO., LTD., Corbett Street, Manchester 
SHAW, JOHN & SONS (SALFORD), LTD., ee 

Street bar Salford 3, Manchester ie 

RESINS, SYNTHETIC 

ATTWATER & SONS, Hopwood Street Mills, Preston .. 
BAKELITE LTD., 68, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 


BEETLE PRODUCTS CO., LTD., Popes Lane, Oldbury, Worcs 
BIRKBY’S LTD., Woodfield Mills, Liversedge, Yorks.. 
apa one & OLIVER, LTD., Perseverance Mills, Cleck- 


n, Yorks 
BRITISH RESIN PRODUCTS LTD., “Epok” Works, Portland 
Road, Kingston-on-Thames 
CELLOMOLD LTD., Browell’s Lane, Feltham, Middlesex 
ERINOID, gt Lightpill Mills, Stroud, Glos 
HUGHES, F. A., & , LTD., Abbey ‘House, “Baker Street, 


London, N. 
ont MANUFACTURING co. (1921), LTD., Norwood 
orks, Southall, Midd 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS, (tp. “Victoria Station House, 
ctoria Street, London, S. 
MOULDRITE LTD., Nobel House, Buckingham Gate, London, 


SCOTT, BADER & CO., LTD., 109, Kingsway, W.C.2 !: 
sam, 3 ee »& (ce! LTD.,“Kern House,” 36-38, Kingsway, 


UHLHORN BROS, “tb, City Road, London, "B.C. 
Cast Resins 
setae po 68, Victoria Street, se smmaeniaeni Sudan 


CATALIN, LTD., 3, Vere Street, London, w.h 
LORIVAL MANUFACTURING co. (19211), LTD., Norwood 
Works, Southall, Mddx. 


ieee 4 wr . Nobel House, Buckingham * Gate, 
on 
PERMASTIC, LTD., Woodham Works, New w Haw, Weybridge, 
Surrey " 
Varnishes 


ATTWATER & SONS, Hopwood Street Mills, Preston 4 
tats <>  weae 68, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 


Ss 

BIRKBYS, LTD., Woodfield Mills, Liversedge, Yorks. 

MOULDRITE, LTD., Nobel House, page vaees Gate, 
London, S.W.1 ‘ 

RESINS, ‘NATURAL 

PEALL ROY & CO., LTD., Alison Works, Ash Grove 
London, E.8 

HAMBURGER, M M., Dunster House, Mincing Lane, t London, 


sP ECIAL STEEL FOR MOULDS 
FIRTH, THOS., & JOHN BROWN, LTD., Sheffield 


SOLVENTS AND SOFTENERS 
meee bang oy CORP. LTD., 14, Waterloo Place, 


W.!. < 
BLAGDEN: oVICTOR & CO., LTD., {Coronation House, 4, 
Lloyd’s Avenue, London 
BRITISH INDUSTRIAL s SOLVENTS itp. 50, Charing ‘Cross, 
Londo 
GREEFF, R. W., & CO., LTD., Thames House, Queen "Street 
Place, London, E.C.4 ‘ 
HOWARDS & SONS, LTD., iford, Nr. ‘London - 
wee CHEMICALS, LTD., Victoria Station House, 


S.W.1 
STEEL” i. vn * Co., LTD. 
London, W.C.2 


STEEL ‘MOULD 
ARNOTT & HARRISON (1928), iD 22, Hythe Road, 
Willesden, London, N.W.10 
BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, LTD., 
Argyll Street, Londen, 
C.V.A. JIGS, MOULD STOOLS, LTD., Portland Road, Hove 
DORMER & WADSWORTH, LTD., Morris House, 60-66, 
Rochester Row, Westminster, S.W.1 
FOX & OFFORD, LTD., 181-187, Alma Street, ‘Aston, 


Birmingham, 6 
HIGGINS, F. C., & SON, Ks: Bedford Road, East Finchley, 
Road, 


London, N. 2 ‘ie és - 
JOSELIN, C., & CO.; Central Works, 

Catt ford, London, S.E 
JUNCTION MOULDS & FOOLS, LTD., Tremlett Grove, N.i9 
ees = ENGINEERING CO., 5-9, "Peacock ~— Lon- 


“Kern House,” 36-38, Kingsway, 


> Ideal House, 1 


Brownhill 


n, S.E.1 
SALE, " "3. LTD., Summer Lane, Birmingham. 





Telephone Nos. 
North 2292-4 


Central 3839 
Royal 2060 


Tideway 3386 


Peterborough 3201 
Hunslet 7548 1-2 
Kidderminster | 17 
Castleton (Rochdale) 
5867-9 

Stepney Green 3434 
Stroud 236-7 
Sheffield 22161 
Midland 3795-6 
Holborn 2995 
Chester 1421 
Colindale 7272-5 


Tilehurst 67182 
Manchester East 1415-7 


Blackfriars 4844 


Preston 4045-6 
Victoria 5511 


Broadwell 1481 
Heckmondwike 514-5 


Kingston 0266-77 
Feltham 2658-9 
Stroud 510-1! 
Welbeck 2332-6 
Southall 1014 
Victoria 1535 


Victoria 8432 
Holborn 3691-3 


Holborn 2532 
Clerkenwell 2458 


Victoria 5511 
Mayfair 8336 


Southall 1014 
Victoria 8432 
Byfleet 683 
Preston 4045-6 


Victoria 5511 
Heckmondwixe 514-5 


Victoria 8432 


Clissold 1046 
Mansion House 8149 


Sheffield 20081 


Whitehall 1301 
Royal 6382 
Whitehall 9561 


Central 6550 
Ilford 1113 


Victoria 1535 
Holborn 2532-5 


Willesden 4000 


Gerrard 7278 
Portslade 8201 


Victoria 6463 
Aston Cross 3215 
Tudor 3443 


Hither Green 1726 
Archway 2679 


Reliance 1565 
Birmingham Cent. 566! 
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On Admiralty, RAY MOULDINGS LTD 


War Office, PLANT HOUSE, Bakelite, Urea, 
G.P.0. and LONGFIELD AVENUE, EALING, W.5 2% Tansparent 





WE ARE TOLD— 


This is an Uncertain Age 


Yet even in its midst one may find and 


appreciate Certainty 


RAY MOULDINGS LTD. 


are certain that you will appreciate the accuracy, 
finish and delivery of their mouldings, and owing 
to their mechanical and engineering knowledge, 
are able to undertake the most difficult mouldings. 


@ Moulders in 


Lists. Telephone: EALING 5314 Materials. 























SPECIALISTS IN 


HEATING & COOLING 

OUR H.H.H. 
PROBLEMS AS APPLIED pres 
TO PRESSES, ETC., supersedes al 
FOR ALL POWDERS 


other methods 


Write or ’Phone :— 


HEYWOOD & BRYETT 


Heating Engineers 


13, DARTMOUTH HILL, S.E.IO 


Tideway 3386 
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xiv. Plastics 


THE PROBLEM illustrated was solved by Pythagoras over 2,000 
years ago. But this familiar figure may also be used to symbolise 
THE SOLUTION of a modern problem—that of an organisation 
with a co-ordinated practical experience in all departments of the 
Plastics Industry. It is the comprehensive nature of the business of 
B.I.P. and its subsidiary companies that enables it to give to its many 
customers, both at home and abroad, a service unrivalled for efficiency, 
attention to detail,and expert knowledge of Plastic problems.—Q.E.D. 
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STREETLY MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., FOR MOULDINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
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Announcements. 


LASTICS" is published in London, 
England, at the beginning of each month. 


Head Offices: 5-17, Rosebery Avenue, 
London, E.C.1. 


Inland Telegrams : 
“ Pressimus, Smith, London.” 
Cables - - * Pressimus, London.” 
Telephone - Terminus 3636 (Private 
Exchange). 

Midland Offices — Birmingham: 61,65 
New Street. 

Telephone—Midland 4117 (3 lines). 

Telegrams—"' Presswork, Birmingham.” 
Coventry—6, Warwick Row. 

Telephone—C. oventry 4775. 


Telegrams—" Presswozk, Coventry.” 
Northern Offices—Manchester: Deans- 
ga‘e House, 274, Deansgate. 

Telephone—Black friars 5038-9. 


Telegrams—" Presswork, Manchester.” 


SUBSCRIPTION—“ PLASTICS” will be 
mailed regularly to any address in the 
United Kingdom or abroad for— 


Twelve issues for 15s. post free; Canada 
and Newfoundland 12 for 13s. 6d.; pro 
rata for fewer numbers. 


COMMUNICATIONS—All letters regard- 
i subscriptions, advertisements and 
poe business matters must be addressed 
o The Mensest, 5-17, Rosebery Avenue, 
je B.I. 


TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED 
Proprietors, Printers and Publishers of “ The 
er. ight Gili . * The Commercial 
"Mot f 

The’ ‘ins Ship,” " The’ Motor “Boat.” 
“The Oil Engine” The Aeroplane,” 
and “ Light Metals.” 
5-17, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.1 
Other notices appear on last page. 
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ORKALITE closures moulded 

from all types of moulding 
powders can be supplied in all 
colours with filled in or plain 
lettering. The perfect co-operation 
in the production of the 
container and moulded closure 
so essential to sealing efficiency 
is assured by the perfect pair. 


Bottles and Moulded Caps 


[J NITED Gass BOTTLE 


MANUFACTURERS L.TbD 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS 
BOTTLES IN EUROPE 


8, LEICESTER STREET, W.C.2 


Telephone No.: Telegraphic Address : 
Gerrard 8611 (10 lines). KORKANSEAL, LESQUARE, LONDON. 
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FAIRS AND FAIR THINGS 


RITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR, 1938! How fasci- 

nating it has been watching these fairs grow from 
the first hesitating and sketchy attempts at collecting in 
one vast hall exhibits representative of our great 
industries, technical and otherwise! How they have 
grown in sureness of method and in size until, to-day, 
they not only occupy Olympia and Castle Bromwich, in 
Birmingham, but are overflowing into Earls Court. 

We remember, too, the first attempt, only a few years 
ago, to hold a combined plastics exhibit and the remark- 
able effect it had on visitors, especially foreigners, who 
had imagined the industry in this country to be quite 
negligible. It is pleasant to record that the B.I.F. 
1938 will represent an industry with a capital of some 
£5,000,000; and, if we want startling figures, it is 
interesting to report that many manufacturers can say 
they have turned out 500,000 units of more than one 
object. One moulding company has manufactured 
2,000,000 tooth-mugs for one customer! 

What will be the most attractive characteristic of the 
Plastics Section? 

Perhaps, first and foremost, it will be a feast of 
colours—of colours that outstrip by far the rainbow in 
variety, of fascinating transparencies and translucencies 
that no natural product can give. 

Or it may be the almost incredible variety of uses to 
which these plastics are put and which will be displayed. 
Is there any industry that does not use them? For here 
are electrical goods for switchboxes and distributor 
covers; radio cabinets and television sets; table tops and 
door knobs that never need polishing and cannot be 
harmed, transparent window-screens for aeroplanes, 
cases and boxes for the fancy goods trade, truck-wheels 
that last longer than steel, display stands for window 
dressing, buttons and buckles, toys and games, tubes 
and rods for frames and towel rollers, artificial jewels 
and bottle caps. In the home and in industry, plastics 
seem ubiquitous. 

Or, to the more technically minded, do they not repre- 
sent a miraculous age wherein, in contrast to the older 
materials of construction, we can now more readily 
choose what is more suitable for our purpose? The 
objects that were so ponderous because they had to be 


made of metal, we fondly imagined the better because 
they were heavy! Is it not a miracle that we can now 
produce them in plastics which, although not stronger 
than steel, will last longer than steel under certain con- 
ditions, and yet be one-sixth the weight? We can now 
see into machinery without dismantling an opaque 
cover. Is that not a miracle? And withal we now 
have utility and beauty combined where beauty did not 
exist. 

It is rare to note a visible change in any industry from 
one year to another, yet the change that has taken place 
in the plastics industry is not only visible but startling. 
With some truth it can be said that each and every con- 
cern in the trade has created something new or 
interesting. Some have made goods that ‘never before 
were made in plastics and have thus created a new out- 
let; some have introduced new materials that were not 
available for the B.I.F. last year. We may mention a 
few that will now be seen by the public :—The trans- 
parent Beetle of British Industrial Plastics, Ltd., the 
latest laminated material of Bakelite, Ltd., the Perspex 
and Diakon of Mouldrite, Ltd., the Catalin of Catalin, 
Ltd., and the moulded lenses of Combined Optical 
Industries, Ltd., who have just erected a factory at 
Slough. The last two firms, indeed, are new to 
Olympia. All these and others are well worth seeing 
and deserving of your admiration. 

At our own Stand No. A678 we have endeavoured 
in such space as we have at our disposal to show a 
comprehensive collection of the whole industry, not 
merely of the moulding trade but of other sections no 
less important. 

To our readers in various categories we issue a special 
appeal to visit the Plastics Section. The general public 
will have a unique opportunity of seeing a compara- 
tively new development “close-up,” and will, perhaps, 
clear their minds regarding certain new materials which 
are often wrongly called “ milk-products” or, as one 
journal called them still more curiously, “synthetic 
resins from Devonshire junket”! 

We offer, too, a special welcome to outside indus- 
trialists, whom we feel sure will see in plastics new 
materials for their special consideration. 
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Research Laboratories 


AST month we had the special pleasure of attending 

the opening of the new research laboratories of the 
Dyestuff Group of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
at Blackley, Manchester. 

Nearly 20 years ago, soon after the war ended, and 
on exactly the same spot, we visited the comparatively 
small laboratories of the British Dyestuffs Corporation, 
Ltd. Then there was no visit by the Press—the outside 
world scarcely knew of them. 

To-day British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., is a 
subsidiary of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and 
the laboratories have grown and have been transformed 
with the growing demands. 

In the intervening years we have followed closely the 
life of the whole company, and although our interest 
has been mainly journalistic we could not suppress a 
thrill at realizing in the laboratories the stature of the 
modern Colossus of the chemical industry. It seems 
strange that an outsider should be proud of these new 
buildings, but we do feel so. And we think that the 
whole nation should be anxious of the welfare and feel 
some pride, if not of possession, in the existence of 
these nationally important laboratories. 

What do these and other research laboratories repre- 
sent? Chemists, of course, regard them as the life 
blood of industry, as a bulwark against bad times, as a 
control of the many materials essential to our health 
and comfort, and to the hundred and one different 
industries that contribute towards our national wealth, 
and finally as a potential source of new ideas and new 
materials for the creation of yet unborn industries. 

What have these Lancashire laboratories done in the 
past? Well, if we mention one thing only, it must be 
that they represent the energy and the brains that con- 
verted a state of affairs in which this country imported 
90 per cent. of its dyes from Germany, into one in which 
we now manufacture and supply in this country over 
95 per cent. of our requirements. Moreover, in them 
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have been discovered dyes of such remarkable proper- 
ties that other countries have asked permission to 
manufacture them. New chemicals for treating rubber 
have been discovered there, and synthetic materials 
resembling rubber but actually superior to it have been 
developed. New antiseptics, new anesthetics and new 
drugs first found birth in them, and it is well to note 
mainly because of the already available technique and 
methods of research in dyestuffs. 

Here the amazing pigment, Monastral Blue, that 
excited the world of colour some two years ago was 
first created. And, if we can now talk of our own 
industry, it was here that the modern miracles of science, 
Perspex and Diakon, the new synthetic resins more 
transparent than glass, were developed. 

It is easy for a chemist when considering these or 
other big research laboratories to let his tongue or pen 
run away with him, but we fully believe it is time the 
nation realized their importance. We dare swear that 
had the coal industry considered coal as a suitable 
material for research 30 or so years ago there would 
have been no talk of Government control. 

To return to Blackley. During our visit we were 
able to see some excellent exhibits of the work that has 
been done on plastics. Typical synthetic resins of the 
phenol- and urea-formaldehyde type were shown both 
in the powder form and as mouldings made from them 
by customers of the company. Also there were seen 
the Paralac resins, which are widely used in varnishes, 
and sheets and moulded goods made from Perspex. 

The new laboratories are magnificent. They are 
planned to accommodate a hundred research chemists 
and their assistants, and are arranged so as to com- 
promise between the more usual alternative plans of 
housing 20 or 30 chemists in one large laboratory, and 
of giving each worker a smaller laboratory to himself. 
In the system adopted four chemists share a large 
laboratory, so arranged as to.give each a measure of 
privacy without completely isolating him. 

We wish the new laboratories and their occupants the 
best of luck in their new endeavours. 


Exhibition of /resins 
for moulding, 
varnishes and other 
purposes at the 
new research 
laboratories at 
Blackley. 
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fem hundred years ago the Dutch marqueteurs 
excelled in what was then a comparatively new form 
of ornamentation on wood and metal. It consisted of 
cutting out very delicate and often intricate patterns in 
the panel or other material to be embellished, and inlay- 
ing various coloured woods, ivory, tortoise-shell and 
metals to build up conventional pictures. Marquetry 
became very fashionable in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and the craft was widely practised by French and later 
English workers. Large panels to be used as screens 
were inlaid in the form of colourful pastoral scenes, 
and a good deal of work was also done on furniture, 
this being-known as Intarsia. Even the hilts of swords, 
daggers and the barrels of pistols and muskets were 
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The 1938 
“ Woodlands ” 
toilet set starts 
a new fashion. 
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elaborately ornamented with metal, tortoise-shell and 
mother-of-pearl. 

Inspired by the work of the old masters, particularly 
Pierre Gole and Vordt, the famous Dutch marqueteurs, 
one well-known British firm has adapted marquetry to 
plastics with very interesting results. Mr. Walter 
Spradbury, the woodcut artist, and Mr. H. J. Dow, the 
industrial designer attached to the British Xylonite Co., 
Ltd., collaborated to translate marquetry into modern 
practice and adapt it to mass production. This proved 
by no means easy, as a method had to be evolved which 
lent itself quite readily to normal manufacturing pro- 
cesses and did not entail many expensive and lengthy 
operations. 

The “ Woodlands” set illustrated on this page is not 
really a true example of the old craft of marquetry, but 
it is certainly a most ingenious and, indeed, successful 
adaptation. Instead of the coloured portions of the 
design being actually inserted into a cut-out portion of 
the Xylonite blank, it is forced down into the material 
and made to form a close bond under heat and pres- 
sure. The blank and the design knit together, and so a 
completely permanent and most attractive ornamenta- 
tion results. 

Two or more colours are obtainable, and the design 
lends itself to many different kinds of presentation. 
Simplicity appears, however, to be the keynote of the 
most successful patterns, and the simple pastoral scene 
as shown on the back of the “Woodlands” set is a 
good example of a deservedly popular line. It was 
no lucky chance that a woodcut artist was chosen for 
developing patterns, as experiments undertaken by the 
company showed that simple patterns of the woodcut 
type were the most suitable. 

The British Xylonite Co., Ltd., certainly deserve 
praise for their initiative in translating marquetry in 
Xylonite, and we look forward to further successes with 
other thermoplastic materials. It has been pointed out 
to us by Mr. Dow that this new form of decoration is 
by far. the most permanent obtainable on Xylonite. 
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General view of 
the workshops 
of Plastilume 
Products, Ltd. 











SHAPING PLASTICS from the SHEET 


Being a Short Description of the Works of 


HE manufacture from synthetic resin powders of 

the Bakelite or Beetle type of press-moulded goods 
which are quite infusible is, naturally enough, the back- 
bone of the plastics industry. Within very recent years 
there has become possible, by means of what is known 
as the injection process, the use of the thermo-plastic 
type of material in powder form in which the finished 
goods, produced also in a mould, are fusible instead of 
being infusible. In this case the raw materials are 
powders made from cellulose acetate, styrol and acrylic 
acid resins, etc. The above two methods produce by 
far the greatest amount of the finished goods that appear 
on the market, the thermo-plastic moulded materials 





The planing machine. 











Plastilume Products, Ltd. 


being confined to smaller articles, such as buttons, 
buckles, spectacle rims—in short, articles in which abso- 
lute rigidity is not essential or not desirable. Both 
methods are often employed in the same factory. 

There is, however, yet another division of our 
industry which has often been called the Cinderella of 
Plastics. Cinderella, partly because, although in actual 
fact far older than the above moulding processes, the 
literature of plastics is almost devoid of any mention of 
it—of its methods or its products—partly because the 
public has never been informed of it in the same 
spectacular manner as have the Bakelite type of goods, 
and also because the technique involved in production 
is entirely different from ordinary moulding practice. 

We refer to the shaping and forming of goods from 
sheet plastics, an industry that was well established 
long before the war, and is so specialized that the 
moulding industry do not undertake this type of work. 

Originally, celluloid sheet was the only material 
available for this class of work, and from it were made 
a thousand different kinds of toys and other objects, 
from collars to dolls and ping-pong balls, and from soap 
containers to hair-brush backs. Unfortunately, the 
inflammability of celluloid detracted seriously from its 
otherwise admirable properties, with the result that 
after long research the non-inflammable cellulose 
acetate was discovered and has risen rapidly in import- 
ance. Within the last year or so this industry has. 
received yet another recruit in the form of Perspex 
sheet, made from synthetic resin of the acrylic acid 
type. 
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Cellulose Acetate and Perspex Sheet 


With the passage of time there has also come an 
improvement in the type of material available—we 
refer not so much to quality as to what at first sight 
may seem relatively unimportant—we refer to increase 


Rebating or stindler machine. Rebating 
the edge of a wind-screen. 








Sawing from the sheet. The 
paper interleaving is retained. 





Riveting a strut fairing with 
linen covering. 














The strain viewer. A _ sharp 
change in the colour of the trans- 
mitted light indicates a faulty 
structure. 
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One of the inspection and 
stamping tables. 


of thickness of the sheet. Since celluloid was inflam- 
mable its use was definitely restricted to objects which, 
from price and other considerations, were constructed 
from very thin sheets. 

When the non-inflammable acetate burst upon the 
market it was soon realized that the bonds which pre- 
vented expansion were greatly released, and that 
increase in thickness, which in all solid things gives 
greater total strength, made possible the production of 
what might be termed structural objects. The modern 
acetate and Perspex can be produced in sheets up to 
t in. thick. 

Thus we now have available an almost unbreakable 
and extremely tough transparent sheet (in the case of 
Perspex even more transparent than glass), which, 
moreover, when softened by the various methods 
utilized, can be cut into any design with a pair of 
shears. It is also rendered so pliable that when placed 
on a shape it will, with very little pressure and strain, 
take up that shape perfectly; finally, on cooling to 
room temperature it returns to the hard, tough and 
uncuttable condition while retaining its new form. 

It is now common knowledge that in these new 
plastics we have at our disposal raw materials which 
not merely outshine glass because of their absence of 
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Landing lamps (frames 
and windows) ready 
for despatch. 


brittleness, but which for technical reasons are prefer- 
able to glass in their ease of assuming shapes which 
are normally very difficult to manufacture. 


Plastilume, Ltd. 


It was some 10 years ago that Mr. Hutchinson, the 
managing director of Plastilume, Ltd., Ealing, foresaw 
the future that lay ahead in the development of indus- 
tries based on these materials. The acetate industry, 
extremely small as a whole, was in the throes of 
developing the production of translucent coloured 
letters from sheet for advertising and similar purposes, 
but Mr. Hutchinson soon realized that there was ample 
scope beyond this. Opportunity soon came by 
co-operation with an aircraft company for the produc- 
tion of a transparent windscreen. 

At this point it may be as well to bring out more 
fully one of the essential differences between sheet- 
forming and the moulding of goods made from resin 
powders. We have indicated that there is a great 
difference in the technique, but “ technique ” is scarcely 
the word to employ in referring to the sheet-forming 
industry, for there is far more handcraftsmanship than 
machine work. There is, moreover, a complete absence 
of what is commonly called mass-production, the pro- 
cess of formation of a large shape of }4-in. thickness 
from the sheet occupies hours instead of the minute or 
two in the moulding process. Each new object to be 
made is a fresh job which must be carefully controlled 
at each stage. 

This is especially important with aircraft work and 
since nearly,the whole of the works of Plastilume 
Products, Ltd., are now occupied on work of this type 
(the company fabricates very large quantities of wind- 
screens, gun-turrets, landing and navigation lights, 
cabin-roofs, etc., for the aircraft industry) there.is rigid 
control of raw materials, all heating, shaping and 
cooling processes, and scientific examination of the final 
product. 

The Process 


The size and thickness of the sheet varies according 
to the specifications of the job, but obviously from the 
point of view of requirement of strength, the larger the 
sheet the thicker it is. It is first placed in a softening 
chamber where it is softened very slowly. When the 
plastic state has been reached, the sheet is extremely 
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pliable and somewhat soft, resembling the pliability 
and softness of rubber. In this condition it is rapidly 
cut with shears to a design more conformable to the 
desired finished shape and is placed on the “ former.” 
This “ former,” constructed of wood or other material 
specially treated, is in effect the negative. Here, in 
its plastic form and by gentle pressing and stretching, 
the sheet takes the exact shape of the ‘‘former.’’ It is 
then allowed to cool slowly (upon the rate of both 
heating and cooling depends the production of a satis- 
factory material free from internal strain) until room 
temperature is again reached. The shape when 
removed from the “former” is now a strong rigid 
structure. Incidentally the whole process is covered by 
patents in all the principal countries of the world. 

All that remains is the edge cutting, trimming, 
the grinding of the edge to make the structure fit into 
its destined place such as a window frame, and 
polishing. 

Finally, each object made for aircraft structures must 
undergo a test to determine the presence or absence 
of internal strain. The apparatus employed is known 
as a strain viewer, the one used at the works of 
Plastilume, Ltd., being constructed by Adam Hilger, 
Ltd. It is by this means that a faulty piece is rejected. 

As was indicated previously, the early activities of 
this company included the manufacture of letters for 
advertisement signs from the coloured sheet. Needless 
to say, this and sundry other activities still form an 
important part of the company’s work. Since the sheet 
can be obtained in all colours and in translucent form, 
there is considerable demand in these directions by the 
theatre and cinema world where a relatively cheap yet 
robust and rapidly interchangeable letter or design is 
desirable. 

In addition there are a large number of other types 
of objects which the company manufactures. For 
example, the Rawlplug advertisement shown in the 
last photograph was carried out in cellulose acetate 
in very large quantities. Imitation flowers in the same 
material are also made. An extremely interesting 
application of recent growth is also seen in the same 
photograph. We refer to the covering of all shapes of 
metal and wood with a cellulose acetate covering in 
many colours and thicknesses. The company holds the 
sole agency of this process for the aircraft industry for 
Resistoid, Ltd. 





Various shapes from plastic 
sheet. Left and right fore- 
ground show wood and metal 
covered with cellulose acetate. 
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New and Interesting Plastic Goods 


HE “Sandringham ” line of toilet ware will appeal 

to all our women readers. It is made from Bexoid 
by the British Xylonite Co., Ltd., and is available in 
pink, blue and green. 


RG 


HE “‘ Permanote”’ is the most ingenious writing pad 

we have yet come across. The writing surface of the 
pad lies flat in use, and to obtain a clean sheet all that 
is necessary is to turn the movable pad over by raising 
the lower end and applying a slight pressure. To refer 
back to notes, the knob has to be turned towards the 
writer. The material is phenol formaldehyde resin, and 
the manufacturers are G.M.C. Mouldings, Ltd. 


E recommend this dainty little Snow White outfit 

for any kiddy’s birthday. Like the Playtime Set 
in the same series, it is moulded of amino plastics by 
the British Xylonite Co., Ltd. 


SZ 


HE advantages of cellulose acetate for lampshades 

are now being appreciated by manufacturers, and 
Messrs. Tucker and Edgar made good use of Rhodoid 
in the construction of those illustrated, which were 
designed by Ian Henderson. 


iN 


E have grown to expect first-class containers for 

Gibbs toilet products and the latest shaving stick 
comes fully up to expectations. The colours are white 
and brown and the material amino resin. 


SG 


N attractively designed and gaily coloured Play- 

time Set in the Snow White tradition, shows 
how British Xylonite Co., Ltd., are capitalizing the 
latest Disney feature film. The material is amino 
plastic and the colour range includes ten lovely shades 
from white to amber onyx. 
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Sens topeleven examples 
are specimens of metal 
inlays on phenol- 
formaldehyde resin bases. 
The metal portion in 
some is of filigree work, 
but the hexagonal inlay 
shown is of enamelled 
metal in ‘a solid piece 
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6 Rone lower examples 
are resin impregnated 
paintings on a three-ply 
base some half-inch thick, 
and made by Bakelite, 
Ltd. Thesurfaceishighly 
polished, unscratchable, 
and cannot be attacked 
by most chemicals 
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N our November issue we gave a preliminary 
notice of two extremely interesting and novel 
applications of plastics. 

One referred to the utilization of metals with © 
plastics for producing an attractive inlay, and § 
we now have pleasure in producing, in colour, » 
on the opposite page 11 objects which have 
been so treated. We feel sure that readers will 
realize that we have here a new method of pro- 
ducing decoration that will lend itself to many 
different purposes. In effect we have, in some 
instances, results closely resembling cloisonné 
ware or the very beautiful Toledo work in which gold 
is inlaid in steel. 

The process of manufacture is relatively simple. 
The metal portion can vary in form from that of deli- 
cate filigree work roughly 1-100 in. thick to a fairly 
thick disc 1-32 in. thick. This is placed at the bottom 
of the mould, powder is added in the usual way, and 
pressure and heat applied. The technique is, as 
indicated, comparatively simple, but obviously special 
care must be taken to avoid movement of the metal 
strip and accumulation of powder on its face. 

Of the examples shown, our readers will, no doubt, 
recognize their purport and their obviously French 
origin. The circular discs are about 34 in. in diameter 
and are intended for the café-bar industry, in which the 
French have the delightful habit of not asking you to 
pay “on the nail.” You can sip your glass of beer for 
hours. The disc is placed on the table, and on it is 
indicated the price of the drink. If and when your 
second is brought along you still do not pay, but 
a second disc is placed on the first. And so on—but 
not ad infinitum! One pays eventually for the pile. 
The rectangular shapes are lids of cigarette boxes 
intended either for the more expensive type of cigarette 
or for special Christmas presentation. These lend them- 
selves to ready adaptation for jewel boxes as alterna- 
tives. For these specimens we are indebted to Inlay 
Mouldings, Ltd., of Ealing, London, W. 














* * * 


The three examples in colour photography shown at 
the foot of the opposite page are in quite a different 
category, and introduce a process which is so entirely 
new as to present a completely novel method of apply- 
ing artistic design. Moreover, it renders the design 
virtually imperishable. Who knows but what at some 
future date the paintings of the New and, indeed, of the 
Old Masters may be treated in some such manner, and 
so banish for ever the nightmare of deterioration of 
valuable paintings in our art galleries. 

The process, as we indicated in our November issue, 
resembles closely that of producing laminated materials. 
The drawing or painting on paper or canvas is impreg- 
nated with a colourless synthetic resin. This latter is 
then “cured” under heat and pressure, and is then 
bonded to a stiff backing, such as three-ply. 

At present, designs made in this manner are intended 
for decorative purposes on walls or tables in restaurants 
and bars, where the unique properties of the surface, 
resistance to alcohol and acids, washing and rough 
.wear, lend themselves admirably for the purpose. 

© The examples shown in rectangular and oval shape 
» are from 10 to 20 ins. wide, but the technique of the # 
process obviously allows for the production of much 
larger units. We acknowledge with thanks the permis- 
sion given us by Bakelite, Ltd., to reproduce these. 
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New and Interesting Plastic Goods 


OURJOIS, INC., of America, have introduced this 

new Shav Pak for the quality market. The con- 
tainer of Bakelite was specially designed so that when 
the Shav Pak is not in use the removable lid snaps 
firmly into place. Niagara Insul-Bake Speciality Co. 
were responsible for the moulding. 


SG 


VEN a barometer can be partly made by plastics, 

and this compromise is certainly interesting. Messrs. 
Griffin and Tatlock have drawn our attention to this 
new and inexpensive line which has a Bakelite moulding 
fitted over the top of the glass cistern holding the 
mercury. 
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HIS streamlined ashtray moulded of amino resin 

with a decorative chromium-plated metal grid 
shows to excellent advantage how metal can contribute 
to the smart appearance and usefulness of plastic 
mouldings. 


Qe 


RANSPARENT Catalin contributes a great deal 

to the utility and attractiveness of this lady’s bag. 
The design is modern, the finish extremely good and, 
thanks to the use of one of the most economical plastic 
materials, the price is very moderate. 


SG 





No this is not a museum piece; just another 
example of what Catalin can do in the way of 
ornamentation and utility. There is no doubt that this. 
lovely trinket box would be welcome on any lady’s 
dressing table. 


QZ 


OMETHING new in tablet containers is this new 

Durex vial moulded by Terkeslen Machine Co. for 
small tablets of the saccharin type. The device is 
opened and closed by turning about 45 degrees. The 
cap is not removed once the vial has been filled, but 
a slight twist brings the two openings in line and the 
tablet may be tapped out. Another twist and it is. 
closed. 
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Plastic : 


ECONOMICS OF THE PLASTICS 
INDUSTRY 


N a paper read to a joint meeting of the Society of 
Chemical Industry and the Institute of the Plastics 
Industry at the James Watt Memorial Institute, Bir- 
mingham, on January 14, Mr. H. V. Potter, managing 
director of Bakelite, Ltd., gave the results of a really 
scientific survey of the economics of plastic production. 
Commencing his address with a general classification of 
the industry, Mr. Potter divided it into four main 
groups : — 
1. The raw material suppliers. 
2. Plastic material manufacturers. 
3. Fabricators of plastic articles. 
4. Users of fabricated plastics. 


The raw materials are supplied mainly by the 
chemical and allied industries, the former being now 
well established in this country since the war and no 
longer in the precarious position of 1914. It is excep- 
tionally well organized and represents an invested capi- 
tal of well over £100,000,000 and employs some of the 
best brains, both technical and commercial, in the 
country. According to the Board of Trade Census of 
Production for 1935, the products of the chemical dye- 
stuff and drug industry total £67,000,000, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Potter, it would not be over-optimistic to 
look forward to a turnover of about £100,000,000 for 
the year 1937, and an increase in personnel of about 
10,000. 

Turning to the plastic material manufacturer, Mr. 
Potter considered that the production of plastic material 
is a chemical and chemical engineering problem; a 
problem of working out the conditions of the reactions 
and the transference of such conditions into a works 
scale production, along with the designing of suitable 
plant and equipment in which such reactions take place. 
Mechanical and electrical engineering and_ other 
branches of science come in on a secondary basis only. 
This branch of our industry utilizes well-trained 
chemists and physicists for research and control, and 
technical chemists with chemical engineering training 
for designing production. 

This branch of the industry may consist of concerns 
producing the plastic materials only and selling them to 
other trades to work up into finished products, or in 
some cases producing the materials and working them 
into finished articles themselves, either directly or 
through subsidiaries. In number, this branch represents 
a-small proportion of the whole industry, perhaps a 
little over a dozen or more. Most of them are repre- 
sented by private companies, with the exception of 
three, and it is estimated that they represent a total 
invested capital of about £2,000,000. 

The fabrication of plastics was very thoroughly dealt 
with by Mr. Potter, who stated that this group is by 
far the largest in number, employees, and also value 
of goods produced. As it uses the plastic material from 
the last group as a raw material, and has to put added 
labour, expenditure and technique into the product, it 
is bound to have a higher turnover. According to 
Board of Trade figures it amounted in 1935 to 
£7,600,000 sterling, and it is estimated that the figures 
for 1937 should total £10,000,000. 





The official figures for plastic material manufacture 
plus those issued for casein, celluloid, cellulose acetate 
and other cellulosic plastics, give a total of £2,000,000 
for the year 1935. In Mr. Potter’s opinion this will 
be exceeded for 1937 by half a million pounds. 

The consumer fabricators, who mould resinoid mould- 
ing powders, work up celluloid or casein, fabricate 
laminated material entirely for their own consumption 
in other finished products which they market, were next 
studied by the speaker. He regretted that it was quite 
impossible to obtain any published statistics on this side 
of the industry as they are not published separately, 
and the plastic products they produce would be used 
as part of an assembly and would be included in the 
turnover of that industry. 

A statistical survey of the plastic industry reveals 
some interesting and somewhat astonishing facts. First 
of all, the true plastics industry—that is, excluding all 
subsidiary suppliers—is represented by an invested capi- 
tal of £5,000,000. This is made up of publicly 
subscribed capital of £1,500,000 and a balance of pri- 
vately subscribed capital amounting to £3,500,000. 

Based on Board of Trade returns, Mr. Potter esti- 
mated that in 1937 the total turnover would be from 
£8,500,000 to £10,000,000, and the number of persons 
employed about 25,000. 

The position of the plastics industry to-day is com- 
parable to the position of the chemical industry about 
75 to 100 years ago, when that industry in this country 
mainly consisted of the production of the heavy chemi- 
cals. The earlier plastics of the celluloid and casein 
type can be likened to the heavy chemical industry, 
whilst the new synthetic resinoids can be likened to 
the discovery of synthetic colours. 

As regards the “ efficiency in man-power production” 
compared with other industries, Mr. Potter divided the 
turnover by the number of persons employed and 
obtained the following figures :— 

Plastics = £300 output value per person per year. 

General Chemicals = £900 output value per person per year. 

Furniture Industry = £360 output value per person per year. 

Timber Trade = £500 output value per person per year. 

From the above it would seem as if the output per 
person is low compared with the four other trades 
selected. This must mean that the industry does not 
employ machinery to aid and improve the output of the 
employee to the extent that other industries do. Mr. 
Potter said that he had tried to analyse the meaning of 
this, and believed that it was due to the present set-up 
in the moulding and finishing industries—that is, the 
fabricating end of plastics. He considered that 
plastic material manufacture, whether it be celluloid, 
erinoid or resinoids, is about the same. The output 
per person was estimated to be nearly £850; that is, 
efficiency output 850 compared with 300 for the total 
industry. 

The only answer to this considerable difference in 
efficiency output is that more time, more money and a 
good deal more enterprise will have to be put into the 
fabricating end of this side of the industry. Mr. Potter 
stressed the fact that this would result in increased pros- 
perity in the industry. 
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Mr. Naum Gabo explaining an exhibit to the Editor of ‘* Plastics.” 


CONSTRUCTIONS IN SPACE 


Naum Gabo’s Work in Plastics 
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i AST month we visited the London Gallery to view analyse their meaning, since we make no pretence of 
i some remarkable examples of the work of Naum being artists, but we admit that the absence of 
Gabo, the Russian artist, which he terms ‘‘ Constructions mass did give us a very pleasurable sensation. To us, 
in Space.’’ We shall make no attempt ourselves to perhaps, part of the delight was due to the brilliant tech- 


nique involved, as any worker in cellulose acetate will 
admit, and also to the faint resemblance between this 
and the work of chemists in constructing models of 
molecules and of what are known as stereo-chemical 
subjects. And also because the objects were made from 
casein, cellulose acetate and acrylic resins. 

It will be more valuable to quote Jan Gordon, the art 
critic of The Observer : — 
Nevertheless, at the London Gallery one 
piece is so remarkable for a certain quality that one may 
recommend it as a very good introduction to those who 
are interested in, but have found it difficult to appre- 
ciate, works of an abstract or constructive nature. This 
piece is a work in transparent acetate sheets by the 
Russian artist Naum Gabo. Formerly Gabo’s construc- 
tions have been to me mathematically interesting, but 
little more. In this one he seems to have combined 
brilliantly a sense of solidity, and designed surfaces with 
curved and straight iinear movements expressed in a 
three-dimensional transparence, and I am convinced 
that anybody with a true sense of three-dimensional 
form must be delighted by its subtle complexities and 
its ever-changing rhythms. . . .” 

In addition, the following notes have been sent to 
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us by the organizers of the London Gallery Exhibition : 

‘‘ These sculptures are made in combinations of plastic 
materials by Naum Gabo, who has been a pioneer in 
the use of new synthetic substances since about 1914, 
when he first started to make his ‘Constructions in 
Space.’ They illustrate the infinite possibilities of 
plastics when skilfully handled, and show the way that 
plastic materials have become not only part of everyday 
life, but have also great artistic possibilities. At the 
same time they represent a preparatory study for the 
new designs for plastics, showing where lies the 





Plastics 








esthetical value of an object apart from its functional 
necessity. According to Gabo’s theory, which is known 
as ‘ The Constructive Idea,’ he does not mean his work 
to be simply patterns for industrial design; on the 
contrary, he emphasizes that an industrial design for 
any material must first of all be functional. Gabo’s 
earlier work influenced the style of Modern Architecture, 
which was at that time just beginning. His most recent 
work illustrates the direction in which modern art is 
now moving, and affords a glimpse of the style which 
is evolving in all forms of Art to suit modern life.” 
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DRY CLEANERS 





WOULD 
WELCOME 
PLASTICS 


by J. Bernard Argent 


Managing Director, Achille Serre Ltd. 








N modern business, it doesn’t really matter what 

business, the successful executive must not only be 
master of his own particular subject, but fully alive to 
the advances made in other industries. It quite fre- 
quently happens that the problems of one trade can 
be solved, almost unwittingly, by other and apparently 
totally dissimilar trades. 

For some years now I have watched with very con- 
siderable interest the growth and development of the 
plastics industry. My attitude as a sympathetic and 
impartial spectator has, I think, enabled me to appre- 
ciate those early struggles and to admire the tenacity 
of purpose and initiative of the pioneer firms, to whom 
great credit is due. 


A Bakelite top for this table 
would prevent gloves from 
getting stained and dirty. 








Mr. J. Bernard Argent is one 
of the best-known figures in 
the dry-cleaning industry. 


The products of the plastics industry are now widely 
recognized as something far more than mere substitutes 
for wood, metal, ceramics, etc., and their applications 
are extending and becoming more important every day. 
There are, of course, still many industries where plastics 
are comparatively unknown, and it must be confessed 
the name often conveys very little to the men in control. 
This is particularly unfortunate, but will, I hope, be 
remedied as knowledge spreads and the plastics industry 
expands. 

The dry-cleaning industry, although generally con- 
sidered progressive, has so far ignored these new 
synthetic materials, or shall we say that the plastics 
industry has not yet considered how it can help dry 
cleaners? Possibly both versions apply equally well, 
and, to my mind, this is rather a pity, as I can call 
to mind a number of important applications for plastics 
in the modern dry-cleaning plant, such as we have at 
Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow. 

Let us consider some of these. In all dry-cleaning 
plants use is made of inspection tables, where the 
cleaned garments, gloves and hats, etc., are examined 
and checked. At present these tables are plain wooden 
ones covered with brown paper, linoleum or, in some 
cases, just varnished. None of these surfaces is really 
satisfactory, and some goods, especially white flannel 
trousers, silks and other delicate fabrics, are inclined 
to pick up dust and get dirty very readily. I should 
think that a laminated-plastic table top would supply 
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a really efficient answer to this problem and one that 
might well be accepted, provided the price is not 
exorbitant, by cleaners throughout the country. 

Apart from inspection tables in various departments, 
there are the spotting tables. These are covered with 
heavy plate glass, which is expensive and, unfor- 
tunately, brittle and liable to chip rather easily. Where 
the glass gets damaged there is always a chance of the 
operator cutting his or her hands, and also tearing the 
goods. Here, again, laminated material might well fit 
the bill, as it is strong, well able to withstand plenty 
of hard wear and yet unaffected by the usual spotting 
agents used by the cleaner in his everyday work. 

Surely something might be done to improve the 
horses used for stacking processed or finished goods! 
These are made of ordinary soft wood, and once they 

get really dirty cannot be thoroughly cleaned, as the 
| dirt sinks right down into the pores. I should have 

thought that impregnated wood, which I have read 
about in Plastics, might be very suitable for this pur- 
pose, but as I’m not an expert I must leave the question 
open for others to answer. Possibly these horses might 
be constructed of extruded rods. 

Turning briefly to the actual working equipment, I 
consider that the winches used for dyeing lengths of 
silk, which are at present made of wood, might very 
well be made of non-absorbent and easily cleaned 
synthetic resin. The disadvantages of wood are 
obvious. The wood absorbs the dye very readily and 
is, therefore, impossible to keep clean; then, again, it 
splinters easily and is always a potential source of 
damage to the silk, which during dyeing is tender and 
the fibres liable to tear. The paddle blades used for 
propelling garments in the dyeing vats are also worthy 
of consideration. Wood is used, but is really unsatis- 
factory; plastics ought to be able to do the job a good 
deal better. 

Whereas in silk dyeing the temperature is fairly low, 
for ordinary garment dyeing the plastic paddle blades 
would have to be able to withstand constant dipping, 
but not prolonged immersion, in liquor at 100 degrees. 
Centigrade. 

Once the plastics industry supplied material able to 
stand up to these conditions, which, in my opinion, are 
not particularly severe, a great and profitable field 





































































Plastics obviously more suitable 
than wood for this unloading 
box over a washing machine. 
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Large “ horses” used for 
glazed chintz. 





Replacing hat bands on cleaned 
hats. Note the table which is 
covered with paper. 


would be open for exploitation. Here’s another open- 
ing for synthetic material. I have read a good deal 
about electric fans made of Micarta, which are, of 
course, non-corrodible and especially suitable for moist 
and contaminated atmospheres. In all dyehouses metal 
fans are used, and these are attacked by acid fumes 
and eventually become eaten away. Obviously an 
opportunity exists for plastics, and it is high time 
someone from the industry canvassed the dry-cleaning 
trade, if only for their opinion. It is no use for plastic 
manufacturers to rush into this undeveloped market 
without studying its particular difficulties; these must 
be given the closest consideration. 

The problem of ventilation, although a serious one 
even in large factories like that of Achille Serre’s, is 
still more serious in those hundreds of small, one-room 
shops using non-inflammable chlorinated solvents. I 
should imagine that a large percentage of these would 
welcome a small, efficient air-conditioning unit, such as 
the latest moulded one by Fractional H.P. Motors, Ltd., 
which, I understand, has just been marketed. 
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The following notes give short historical accounts of the stand holders in the Plastics Section at Olympia. 

Their positions are seen in the above map. Included at the end are similar notes relating to those plastic 

manufacturers who are exhibiting at Castle Bromwich, wkere there is no special plastics section. Lastly, 

we mention our own stand, which we believe visitors will consider of outstanding interest. Inquiries for 
this journal and problems regarding the plastics industry will be welcomed at Stand No. A.676. 


The British Plastics Federation, Ltd. Olympia 
Stand No. A.711 


Since this body is the trade organization of the 
plastics industry, for which it has carried out so much 
valuable propaganda, including the creation of the 
Plastics Section at the B.I.F., we have pleasure in 
giving at the beginning of this special section some 
indication of its manifold activities. 

It was originally known as the British Plastic 
Moulding Trade Association, which was established in 
1930 with the object of co-ordinating under one central 
organization those British manufacturers wholly 
interested in the plastics industry. 

An opening meeting of the Trade was held on 
May 26, 1930, at the Connaught Rooms, London, 
W.C.2, and was immediately followed by the first 
general meeting of the new Association. A council and 
various officers were elected, and it was unanimously 
agreed that membership of the Association should not 
be restricted to moulders, but should embrace all 
phases of the industry. The late Mr. Bernard Weaver, 
at that time connected with Ebonestos Industries, Ltd., 
was appointed as the first chairman of the Association 
and Captain C. W. Barber was elected to the vice-chair- 
manship. 

The Association immediately tackled with zeal the 
numerous problems confronting the plastics industry 
at that time and every effort was made to encourage 
as many potential members as possible to join the 
Association with a view to establishing a spirit of good 
will and harmonious co-operation where keen and often 
unfair competition was prevalent. The Association was 
divided into a number of sections, each representing 
one branch of the industry, and meetings and discus- 
sions were arranged with a view towards the improve- 
ment and stabilization of conditions of trade within 


the industry. Every effort was also exerted to make 
the public more plastics-minded and to impress upon 
the Government the rapidly increasing size and import- 
ance of the trade. On February 16, 1932, a special 
luncheon was held at the Savoy Hotel, London, to 
inaugurate a Plastics Section at the British Industries 
Fair, Olympia, and in 1933 the first Plastics Exhibition 
in this country was staged at the Science Museum, 
South Kensington. At a trade luncheon held on 
March 23, 1933, the Association was honoured in having 
the present Duke of Kent, then Prince George, as its 
principal guest. 

The enormous growth, however, in the applications 
of the products of the industry to larger and wider 
spheres necessitated the needs of these wider interests 
being taken into consideration ; and in 1933 the Council 
of the Association decided to organize a body under the 
title of the British Plastics Federation, Ltd., which 
would take the place of the Association. On 
December 21, 1933, registration was _ successfully 
applied for, and the present Federation was subse- 
quently established. The principal objects of this 
organization may be briefly defined as follows :—To 
promote co-operation between British firms and 
corporations engaged in the various departments of 
the plastics and allied industries; to provide oppor- 
tunities for members to exchange views on the 
problems connected with the plastics industry in its 
widest interpretation, and by discussion and friendly 
debate to find solutions to such problems; to promote 
co-ordination among the various departments of the 
plastics industry, and to assist co-operation in the 
manufacture ot plastics products, from the supplier of 
the raw materials to the ultimate consumer; and to 
keep in touch with the Government through the Board 
of Trade and other Government Departments regarding 
all matters affecting the plastics industry. 
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The Federation adopted the constitution of the 
former Association, although on a wider scale, and is 
divided inte a number of sections, each of which is 
actually a minor association within the parent body. 
Meetings are held at regular intervals of the Moulding 
Powder Manufacturers, Moulders, Mould and Tool 
Makers, Plant Makers, Synthetic Resin and Varnish 
Manufacturers. 

The Federation has carried on the work of the 
Association with regard to the annual British Industries 
Fair, and each year is allotted about 7,000 sq. ft. of 
space at Olympia for the formation of a Plastics Section. 
The interests of our exhibitors are taken care of through 
a representative of the Federation on the B.I.F. Exhi- 
bitors’ Advisory Committee; and it is satisfactory to 
record that the Plastics Section at the British Industries 
Fair this year will occupy a larger and a much-improved 
position on the Ground Floor at Olympia (Grand Hall), 
and, furthermore, will be of uniform design and 





Mr. G. T. Beach, Secretary, British Plastics 
Federation, Ltd. 


appearance. While dealing with exhibitions, mention 
should be made of the Federation’s activities on former 
occasions in connection with the Plastics Exhibits at 
Messrs. Lewis’s Store, Manchester, at the Brussels 
Exhibition, and in the British Pavilion at the recent 
Paris Exhibition. A special Federation stand will also 
be seen in the Palace of Engineering at the forthcoming 
Empire Exhibition at Glasgow. 

The Federation maintains close contact with the 
various Government Departments, and representations 
have frequently been made to the Department of Over- 
seas Trade, the Board of Trade, the General Post 
Office and the Import Duties Advisory Committee for 
the improvement generally of trading conditions within 
the industry. Opposition was registered to a proposed 
increase in the import duty on woodflour, an application 
was supported for a higher duty on imported radio 
accessories, and the Federation was successful in obtain- 
ing a redraft of the Post Office Packaging Regulations 
to include plastics. Negotiations with the Board of 
Inland Revenue were recently brought to a successful 
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conclusion whereby a special wear-and-tear rate for 
plant and machinery used in the moulding side of the 
industry comes into immediate operation. 

Through its Technical Committee, the Federation 
collaborates with the British Standards Institution, the 
Electrical Research Association, the B.E.A.M.A. and 
similar bodies in the preparation and/or revision of 
standard technical specifications. 

The Federation has already become a bureau of 
information for users, and potential users, of plastics, 
and the services of its Inquiry Department are at the 
disposal of members and non-members alike. 


Kent Mouldings. Olympia Stand No. A.701 


On this stand in the Plastics Section of the British 
Industries Fair at Olympia, Kent Mouldings will exhibit 
an interesting selection of plastic mouldings in a variety 
of materials and many attractive colours. 

Kent Mouldings have long and comprehensive experi- 
ence of the design, production and practical applications 
of plastic mouldings for industrial, electrical, medical 
and domestic purposes. 

Particularly interesting examples of mouldings used 
in aircraft, telephone, telegraph and radio apparatus, 
electrical appliances and in the textile industry will be 
shown. 

In addition, specimens of high-grade mouldings for 
fancy goods, toilet requisites, modern packs, containers 
and closures, advertising and display novelties, toys, 
etc., will be on view. 

Kent Mouldings will have experts in attendance at the 
stand to advise visitors on any subject associated with 
the design, manufacture and uses of moulded products. 


Punfield and Barstow, Ltd. Olympia Stand 
No. A.699 


Although what might be called general moulders, 
which includes the moulding of thermo-hardening 
resins, this concern has made a speciality of injection 
mouldings made from cellulose acetate. In consequence 
the main display at this stand will be of mouldings 
made by this process. Included will be examples of 
their patented ‘‘ No-So’’ buttons, which replace advan- 
tageously the old bachelor’s button, and eliminate many 
difficulties of the ordinary ladies’ type. 

In addition, there will be shown a new standard lamp, 
to which reference is made on another page. 


Thomas de la Rue and Co., Ltd. Olympia Stand 
No. A.807 


This is one of the foremost of those moulding con- 
cerns in the country that carries out in practice what 
this journal preaches in print, namely, the gospel of 
quality goods. 

We have received an interesting letter from Mr. 
Middleditch, of the Design and Publicity Department, 
regarding their activities and their stand at the B.I.F., 
which we reproduce herewith :— 

“Our display at the British Industries Fair will 
consist of our most recent productions, including 
mouldings in .thermo-setting and _ thermo-plastic 
materials for the following industries: Aircraft, 
Electrical (General), Engineering (General), Motorcar, 
Radio, Railways. 

“We are also displaying a number of actual moulds 
produced in our own tool shop and hope that these 
will be of particular interest to the general public. 
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WELCOME 
VISITORS T 


We shall be very pleased indeed to Si 
have you visit our stand at the B.I.F. 
and be allowed the opportunity of 


showing you {examples of our work- 
manship. # A large variety of mouldings 
will be displayed, applicable to many 
trades, and application of these mould- 
ings will also be demonstrated. We 
should like to remind you that in case 
you are unable to come along and see 
us we shall; be pleased to send our 
representative to you to discuss any 
moulding which you might have under 
contemplation. We shall always be 
glad of a chance to assist you. 











OLYMPIA 


' G.M.C. MOULDINGS LTD., 240/2, York Road, LONDON, N.7 


Works : Clarendon Road, Hornsey. Telephone: North 2292 (3 lines) 
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Major H. C. Parker, A.M.I.E.E., Director 

of Thomas de la Rue and Co., Ltd. He 

is also Vice-Chairman of the British 
Plastics Federation, Ltd. 


“Our object is to demonstrate that plastics play a 
definite and important part in modern industry and 
have long outgrown the ‘ novelty ’ stage. 

“ As you know, we have specialized very largely in 
the production of large-sized mouldings, and the 
extension of our factory at Walthamstow Avenue 
includes new equipment which will enable us to extend 
this policy still further. The contrast between these 
new shops ahd our original wartime works is marked. 

“ During the war we had comparatively few presses 
producing shell-blanks in bituminous material. After 
the Armistice, Major Parker took over control of the 
factory and developed our ‘ Telenduron’ line insulators 
and weatherproof terminal blocks from an improve- 
ment of this same bituminous material. 

“The efficiency of Telenduron has been proved by 
the G.P.O. and by other organizations throughout the 
world, and it continues to have a large sale. 

“We then began general moulding and developed 
the application of the phenol resins, the urea resins 
and the thermo-plastics as they became available. 
Among our more spectacular achievements is the pro- 
duction of beakers for the ‘Odol’ Gift Scheme, which 
exceeded a total of 2,000,000 articles, the production 
of a moulded table top 2 ft. in diameter as long ago 
as 1934, the development of the G.P.O. handset tele- 
phone in colours, the production of the first moulded 
hair drier and, more recently, the development of mass- 
produced large-sized radio cabinets.’’ 


Injection Moulders, Ltd. Olympia Stand No. A.679 


The process carried out by this firm and others who 
use the comparatively new injection process, in many 
ways revolutionized the plastic industry. It utilizes the 
thermo-plastic materials, such as cellulose acetate, and 
enables an extremely rapid output of articles of sizes 
and shapes which cannot easily be produced by the 
ordinary moulding press. In effect, the method con- 





sists in squirting the soft plastic into a mould, which 
then opens and automatically ejects the finished mould- 
ing. As the mould is usually a multiple one, one injec- 
tion produces several finished shapes. 

Injection Moulders, Ltd., are showing a vast variety 
of such goods—thimbles, teething rings, tooth-paste 
closures, collar studs, fountain-pen components, ladies’ 
buckles and buttons, and furniture handles. All these 
will be shown in a variety of colours. 


Combined Optical Industries, Ltd. Olympia Stand 
No. A.712 


Some very interesting examples of lenses moulded 
from transparent plastic materials and enlargements of 
photographs taken with them will be on exhibition. 
This new venture is so fascinating that we take pleasure 
in publishing the following details concerning it. 

From the time that the manufacture of lenses first 
began (probably in the 13th century) there has been 
no change in principle, either in the methods or in the 
materials used. That is to say, hitherto lenses and 
other optical bodies have always been produced from 
various types of glass by grinding and polishing, the 
latter processes being carried out by hand when the 
highest accuracy is desired. It is true that, for certain 
special purposes, other materials, such as quartz, may 
be used; but, broadly speaking, materials and methods 
have remained unchanged from earliest days. 

When, therefore, a claim is now advanced of the 
ability to manufacture lenses of the very highest quality 
from plastics, or synthetic resins, by means of a mould- 
ing process, it is evident that, if substantiated, this 
claim will represent a revolution in the optical industry. 
Such substantiation is the raison d’etre of Combined 
Optical Industries, Ltd., a company which, formed 
some 18 months ago, has established its research 
laboratory in London, and has recently erected a factory 
at Slough. Although, as with every new industry, 
much pioneer work has still to be done, and, as with 
the healthiest of infants, teething troubles are to be 





P. Koch de Gooreynd, Chairman of 
Combined Optical Industries, Ltd. 








expected, yet sufficient has already been accomplished 
to leave no reasonable doubt that, ultimately, optical 
systems of any complexity will be producible by mould- 
ing the components from plastics. 

Up till now the company’s products have been 
limited to a few simple lines, such as view-finders, opera- 
glass oculars and objectives, and small aperture camera 
lenses. It is just these simple meniscus camera objec- 
tives that indicate (through the photographs taken with 
them) the possibilities of the new process. An inspec- 
tion of the enlarged prints on view reveals a most 
unusual clarity and freedom from all kinds of 
aberrations, such as are commonly associated with much 
more expensive types of lens. The reason for this 
superiority of performance lies in the aspheric surfaces 
which can be obtained on a moulded lens at much less 
cost than on a glass lens. In the case of glass, each 
such lens has to be ground and polished by hand; once 
the die for the plastic lens has been prepared, all the 
lenses moulded by it leave the die with the highest 
optical finish and exactly true to pattern. 

In view of the inferior hardness of plastics as a whole, 
in comparison with glass, the liability to damage by 
scratching has appeared an obvious drawback to the 
use of plastic lenses. This objection, however, no 
longer holds good, for not only are considerably harder 
materials being developed, but it has been found 
possible to produce a superficial hardness quite adequate 
for all practical purposes. When, therefore, the great 
advantages of toughness, lightness of weight, and trans- 
parency (especially to ultra-violet radiation) are taken 
into account, it will be realized what a large field is 
open for exploitation by this new venture in British 
industry. 


Bakelite, Ltd. Olympia Stand No. A.684, Earls 
Court 560, and Castle Bromwich Cb408 


Sir James Swinburne, Bart., F.R.S., chairman of 
Bakelite, Ltd., was one of the earliest workers on 
phenol-formaldehyde condensation products in this 
country. Sir James, then Mr. Swinburne, started his 
investigations on these products as far back as 1906, 
after purchasing the British rights of the Luft Patent 
of 1902. The early work was carried out in Mr. 
Swinburne’s own laboratories, attached to his offices at 
82, Victoria Street, London, S.W., where he had a staff 
of investigators working. 

The first outcome of this work was the formation of 
the Fireproof Celluloid Syndicate, whose brief 
endeavour was to produce non-inflammable transparent 
products, including films. 

Some transparent phenol-formaldehyde products 
were actually manufactured and sold, including battery 
boxes and gramophone records, but it must be admitted 
that these were unsatisfactory owing to the development 
of flaws and high cost. 

Experiments were then carried out on the production 
of liquid products, particularly varnishes and lacquers 
made from this class of product. 


The formation of the Damard Lacquer Co. took place" 


in 1910 to take over the Fireproof Celluloid Syndicate, 
and operations on a semi-commercial scale were started 
in the City of Westminster, London, during that year. 

The Damard lacquers developed commercially owing 
to their resistance to scratching, moisture and chemical 
fumes, and the business grew to such an extent that 
larger premises were required. 

The brass industry was established in Birmingham, 
and most of the lacquer trade was, therefore, centred 
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there. A small building was taken at 98, Bradford 
Street, Birmingham, where manufacturing operations 
were carried out on a larger scale. Manufacture 
continued in these premises until 1920. 

During the war another factory was acquired at 
Cowley, Uxbridge, where the manufacture of moulding 
materials and resins for laminated production started as 
an outcome of further development and experimental 
work. 

The output of both Cowley and the Birmingham 
works was pressed to the utmost during the war to 
supply the requirements for war purposes, mostly in the 
direction of varnishes for laminated materials. At the 
same time, considerable quantities of moulding powder 
were also made. 

At the end of the war concentration at one works in 
Birmingham was decided upon and a works was erected 





Mr. H. V. Potter, B.Sc., F.I.C., Managing Director 
of Bakelite, Ltd., Chairman of British Plastics 
Federation, Ltd. 


at Greet, and transfer of the other two smaller works 
was effected during 1920-1. 

In 1927 an amalgamation was effected between the 
Damard Lacquer Co., Ltd., Mouldensite, Ltd., and 
Redmanol, Ltd., all of which were carrying on business 
in England. This resulted in the formation of the 
present company, and Mr. H. V. Potter, who had been 
manager of the Damard Lacquer Co. since 1914, was 
appointed managing director. 

At that time the Damard Lacquer Co., Ltd., were 
operating under licence with the Baekeland Patents, 
Mouldensite under licence of Condensite Patents, and 
Redmanol, Ltd., were marketing the products of the 
Redmanol Chemical Products Co. in this country. As 
a result of this amalgamation and the desirability of 
concentrating the manufacture at one factory, a site was 
acquired at Tyseley, Birmingham, and a new works 
built. 

The Tyseley works have been growing continuously 
and now cover an area of nearly 30 acres, and include 
extensive research and development laboratories. The 
equipment is of the most up-to-date type, much of it 
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having been developed in the works engineering depart- 
ment and dictated by the experience gained since 1910. 

It is only natural that the range of products manufac- 
tured by the company should have extended, and it now 
includes Bakelite moulding material, Bakelite laminated 
sheet for industrial purposes, Bakelite decorative sheet 
for furniture, wall panelling, etc., paint and varnish 
resins, varnishes, lacquers, cements and denture 
material. 

At Olympia and at Earls Court there will be a repre- 
sentative range of these materials. At Birmingham the 
entire stand will be of laminated material. 


T. H. and J. Daniels, Ltd. Olympia Stand No. A.682, 
and Castle Bromwich Cb125 


This famous Stroud concern we have known for many 
years, more especially as suppliers of presses and pumps 
to the chemical industry, and to the original branches 
of the plastics industry—casein and bitumen moulding 
production. When modern plastic production began, 
it found this company well prepared to deal with all 
problems involving hydraulic presses and its comple- 
mentary machinery. Incidentally, it has been in 
existence nearly 100 years. 

There will be two exhibits, one at Birmingham and 
the other at Olympia. The first will consist of a 50-75- 





Mr. John Stuart Daniels, Chairman of 
T. H. and J. Daniels, Ltd. 


ton semi-automatic moulding press with a self-contained 
pump unit and electrically heated platens. In addition, 
there will be a 500-ton hobbing press, one of those 
remarkable machines which make steel moulds in 
minutes instead of days. 

At Olympia a 50-75-ton press similar to that at Castle 
Bromwich will be on view and also a Size 3 preform- 
ing machine for making 3-in. pellets from moulding 
powders. 

We were extremely pleased to hear that business has 
necessitated extensions to the works and to the offices 
of the Lightpill Iron Works. 
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Catalin, Ltd. Olympia Stand No. A.683 


By the time the B.I.F. opens at the end of February 
a new factory in Essex, covering 44 acres and said to be 
the most modern plant of its kind in England, will be 
in full commercial production. 

This plant has been designed and installed at a cost 
of many thousands of pounds to manufacture a material 
known as Catalin, a synthetic resin which is relatively 
new in England and promises to have a far-reaching 
effect on the plastics industry. 

Previously material of this type was imported from 
the Continent, and especially from the United States, 
where 5,000,000 Ib. is produced annually. Although one 
of the earliest developments in the plastics field, Catalin 
within the past five years has shown real commercial 
properties and has developed into a million pound 
industry. 

The factory at Essex is designed for the production 
of 100,000 lb. of material per month, but can readily 
be extended to larger proportions, and should have a 
very stimulating effect on employment in the locality. 

Catalin is a cast synthetic resin, which, unlike the 
well-known pressed and moulded materials, does not 
require any special machinery to be converted into the 
finished product. It therefore has great educational 
value and can be used by manual training centres, tech- 
nical schools and home craftsmen. It is a pilot material 
leading the way to an understanding of the enormous 
new possibilities in the plastics world. 

Catalin is supplied in solid form, such as rods, tubes, 
sheets or special castings, and is used for every purpose 
from airplane parts to door knobs or fancy jewellery. 

The material is not only easy to use but has proper- 
ties which make it very desirable for industrial purposes. 
It is non-inflammable, tasteless, odourless, non-porous 
and resists all common acids. 

One of the most attractive characteristics of the 
material is the amazing range of colours in which it can 
be fabricated. It can be fashioned to resemble per- 
fectly the beautiful green of jade and the brilliant glow- 
ing colours of rubies, emeralds, sapphires and every 
semi-precious stone. It ranges from crystal clear to jet 
black, and can be opaque, translucent or transparent. 

The Catalin exhibit at the British Industries Fair 
(Plastics Section, Olympia) has been designed to demon- 
strate to possible consumers the versatility and beauty 
of the material. There will be displayed not only hun- 
dreds of stock castings but also a collection of beautiful 
articles made from Catalin. 

The fashion world will be represented by a display of 
buttons, buckles and costume jewellery from famous 
designers. For the household there will be unusual door 
handles, lighting fixtures and domestic equipment. And 
cosmetic firms, home craftsmen, interior decorators, 
motorcar designers and manufacturers in every sphere 
will also find much to interest them. 

A particularly striking feature of the display will be 
the great pillars built from hundreds of rods of ruby 
crystal Catalin, through which light will be diffused. 

The importance and rapid expansion of cast synthetic 
resins is demonstrated by the fact that in 1936 produc- 
tion totalled 8,000,000 Ib., of which Catalin in the 
United States alone is responsible for over 5,000,000 Ib. 

If British firms are as quick as their American com- 
petitors to see the possibilities that plastics generally, 
and cast resins in particular, hold out to them, there 
should be an enormous future for Catalin in this 
country. 
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Mr. J. R. Gammell, of Mouldrite, Ltd. 


Mouldrite, Ltd. Olympia Stand Nos. A.676/685 


Mouldrite, Ltd. (Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.) , 
are manufacturers of modern plastics, including phenol- 
formaldehyde, urea formaldehyde and acrylic moulding 
powders and resins. Raw materials used for these pro- 
ducts will be shown on their stand, and articles made 
from them displayed on counters constructed from 
laminated plastics. The central feature of the stand will 
be a display of the new G.P.O. coloured telephones 
made from “ Diakon.” 

These instruments will be arranged at the base of a 
“Perspex ” sphere, 39 ins. in diameter, designed to show 
the shaping properties of this highly transparent plastic. 
The precision with which “ Perspex” can be worked is 
shown by exhibits of draughtsmen’s instruments, and 
also by articles turned or carved from cast sheets of the 
material by the late Lady Gertrude Crawford and Mr. 
A. L. Hetherington. Our readers will remember that 
we published some remarkable photographs of the work 
of the late Lady Gertrude Crawford in our September, 
1937, issue. 

‘Perspex ” has been adopted as the standard material 
used in aircraft for windscreens, cockpit coverings, cabin 
windows, gun turrets and other applications of trans- 
parent material. In the past year it has also been fitted 
to the observation car of the L.N.E.R. Coronation train, 
and used for a specially constructed windscreen on Cap- 
tain Eyston’s record-breaking car—to cite only two 
interesting special applications. 


F. A. Hughes and Co., Ltd. Olympia 
Stand No. A.703 


This company are essentially raw material manu- 
facturers, and have been responsible for introducing 
into this country some of the latest type of synthetic 
resins, especially of those derived from vinyl] chloride. 

Their materials are used extensively for the produc- 
tion of all types of articles, and apart from the three 
main qualities of ‘“ Rockite” thermo-setting synthetic 
mouldings (each of which has its own sphere of appli- 
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cation) a large range of powders for more highly 
specialized uses are available. Some of the articles 
made from these, such as radio-cabinets, meter cases, 
etc., will be displayed on the stand. 

The following will also be on view: Part of the large 
range of “‘ Rockite”’ impregnating and laminating resins 
made for high-grade insulation, and examples of what 
are made with them, namely, laminated sheets, insulat- 
ing bushes and impregnated wood used for a variety of 
purposes, such as aeroplane parts, panels, etc. 

There will also be on show a number of extruded 
tubes and sections made from “Rockite” by the 
Rockhard patented process, suitable for a number of 
purposes, such as handrails, beadings, etc. Large dia- 
meter tubes can be produced by this process, and a 
tube approximately 43-in. diameter will be on view. 
This size is produced by Gestetner and Co. for the 
rollers of their duplicating machine. One of these 
machines showing this application will be on their stand, 
together with two completely assembled cylinders. 
Readers will remember that in our June, 1937, issue 
we described the process of producing these tubes as 
a result of a visit to Gestetner, Ltd. 

Another extremely interesting department on this 
stand is that devoted to injection mouldings manufac- 
tured from ‘‘Cellomold’’—the well-known cellulose 
acetate thermoplastic compound. 

Finally, there will be seen here examples of Mipolam, 
the comparatively new thermoplastic resin of the 
polyvinyl chloride type (derived from acetylene as a 
raw material), and a display of cables and wires insu- 
lated and sheathed with this material. 


G.M.C, Mouldings, Ltd. Olympia Stand No. A.700 


G.M.C. Mouldings, Ltd., one of the most versatile 
of the plastics moulding fabricators, is of very recent 
growth, but is an amalgamation of two older con- 
cerns—General Mouldings Co., Ltd., and Latham 
Productions. 

In the past few years the variety of goods turned 





Mr. E. Wood, Director of G.M.C. 
Mouldings, Ltd. 
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out, apart from the quantity, is extremely interesting, 
ranging from bomb-dropping gear for the R.A.F. to 
refrigerator lids, razor boxes, vacuum cleaner units, 
motorcar parts, display stands, manicure sets, pencil 
boxes, thermostatic controls, and so on almost without 
end. 

The work is carried out in phenolic or urea type of 
resins, but very recently the company has been 
examining the possibility of utilizing the new trans- 
parent Beetle resin to which we have often referred. 

In an interview with Mr. Wood, one of the directors 
of G.M.C. Mouldings, Ltd., and who has over 12 years’ 
experience in “ mouldings,” we gleaned the important 
information that since plastics and metals are so closely 
allied in many moulded products, the firm carries out 
its own metal pressing; thus certain jobs may be 
carried out completely under the control of the 
company. 

The stand at Olympia will consist of entirely finished 
goods even when the plastic moulding is only a small 
part of the whole. This is an excellent idea, much 
better than showing what may often be to the public 
an unrecognizable unit. 


E. K. Cole, Ltd. Olympia Stand No. A.702 


E. K. Cole, Ltd., are exhibiting for the first time 
since they began to accept outside work on a large 
scale, and their stand has been designed to reveal the 
full strength of their resources. Large photo-murals 
show an aerial view of their 300,000-sq. ft. factory and 
illustrate the 1,700-ton presses, capable of producing 
such mouldings as table-tops, radio cabinets and heater 
casings. 

The exhibits are varied and are designed more to 
show the capabilities of the plant than to market articles 
already in production. Most of the mouldings shown 
are specimens from current contracts. There are large- 
scale mouldings up to 12 lb. in weight; one-piece fram- 
ings of intricate shape and section; mouldings from 
split and threaded dies to .001-in. accuracy; precision 





Mr. W. S. Verrells, Chairman and Managing 
Director, E. K. Cole, Ltd. 
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tapping and insert work, and examples of accuracy in 
alignment of fixing-bosses and mountings over a large 
moulding area. 

Industrial mouldings shown include pre-payment slot 
meters, junction boxes, sealing chambers, power plugs 
and sockets, fuse boxes, plug adaptors, tumbler 
switches, cut-outs and fuse-holders, H.F. suppressor 
tubes, transformer bobbins, knobs and switch-handles, 
and many others in wide use in the electrical industry. 

An interesting exhibit is the Thermovent heater, an 
electrical product of E. K. Cole, Ltd., being shown for 
the first time. The Thermovent uses convection prin- 
ciples and embodies a patented vent-assembly system 
designed to keep the outer casing cool, and thus per- 
mit its production by the moulding process. 

Apart from purely functional mouldings, there are 
many interesting examples of decorative possibilities. 
Typical specimens are mouldings in red, green, black, 
cream, blue and walnut, together with a wide choice 
of mottled effects, in addition to a number of articles 
in which chromium-plated bars and panels have been 
combined with the moulded sections. Interesting use 
of this versatility is shown in radio cabinets in which 
two or more different colours are used. 

The Ekco Stand at Olympia is No. A.702 (Plastics 
Section), where advice and information on all aspects 
of plastic moulding are available. Mr. H. Vic Verrells, 
Mouldings Sales Manager of E. K. Cole, Ltd., is in 
constant attendance. 


Insulators, Ltd. Olympia Stand No. A.698 


The story of Insulators, Ltd., is one of progressive and 
enterprising development from a modest beginning. 
The company was originally formed about twelve years 
ago to manufacture hardwood fittings, such as switch- 
blocks, for the electrical industry. The advantages of 
Bakelite, with its excellent insulating properties, for 
this type of goods were quickly recognized and the com- 
pany installed Bakelite moulding plant. It was not long 
before it was seen that there was great scope for the 
new plastic materials in other fields than electrical 
fittings. Under the able direction of the general 
manager, Mr. W. Charles Waghorne, whose experience 
and practical knowledge of the plastics industry are out- 
standing, a policy of consistent expansion was 
developed. It is worthy of note that the company has 
specialized throughout in plastic mouldings, not under- 
taking general trading or branching out as suppliers of 
such subsidiary articles as metal fittings. 

The business grew rapidly and two changes of 
premises in quick succession were rendered necessary. 
In 1935 Insulators, Ltd., moved into the present model 
factory and offices at Angel Road, Edmonton, N.18. 
To-day, an extension to the building is in progress which 
will double its size. From the small initial figure of 20 
tons, the total press capacity has grown to 5,000 tons, 
covering a range of presses from 10 tons to 1,200 tons, 
and with the latest injection-moulding machinery. 
Over the same period the company’s employees have 
increased in number from ten to two hundred and 
fifty. 

The company has consistently pursued a policy of 
quality—its slogan is ‘‘ Mouldings of Merit’’—and ser- 
vice, a policy which has materially assisted in making 
Insulators, Ltd., one of the leading plastics manufac- 
turers in this country to-day. 

The special features at this stand will include display 
stands, ‘‘Quicklo’’ fancy goods, hair-drier helmets, 
radio and electrical mouldings, etc. 
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Ebonestos Industries, Ltd. Olympia Stand 
No. A.697. 


This is one of the very first of the plastic moulding 
firms, having been founded in 1900; it then produced a 
wide range of electrical and other goods, specializing in 
bitumen-mixture compositions. We believe the word 
Ebonestos was used almost universally to mean bitumen 
asbestos compositions. The late Mr. G. B. D. Weaver, 





Sir Herbert Morgan, K.B.E., Chairman, Ebonestos 
Industries, Ltd. 


for over 25 years a director of the company, was 
regarded as one of the pioneers of moulding insulation. 
To-day all types of mouldings are made at the works, 
although the company specializes in high-quality 
precision mouldings for the electrical industry. 


H. E. Ashdown (Birmingham), Ltd. Olympia Stand 
No. A.677 


With the closing of the year 1937 there concludes one 
which may prove to be momentous in the history of 
H. E. Ashdown (Birmingham), Ltd. In every phase 
of the production of plastics enormous expansion has 
been the keynote, and with the opening of the new 
factory at Eccleston, new plant has been installed. 

One of the major policies of the company has been to 
expend efforts for the development and application of 
plastics in fields which have hitherto been unexplored 
in this respect, and in addition to utilize to the full the 
versatility of plastic mouldings in the search for further 
potential applications. In order to effect an all-round 
increase in production capacity it has been necessary 
to put down extensive plant at the Eccleston factory, 
comprising automatic injection machines capable of 
high-speed production, together with automatic com- 
pression plant by means of which mouldings may be 
produced at hitherto unheard-of speeds. 

In addition to new plant for the production side of 
the industry, new research laboratories have been intro- 
duced and new methods evolved, with a consequential 
advance in materials, methods of production and all 
factors relative to an improved plastic moulding. 
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Upon the Ashdown Stand (No. A.677) there will be 
displayed all types of moulding work in thermo- 
plastics and thermosetting materials. Certain mould- 
ings are being exhibited which will illustrate the keen 
interest that is being shown in this new industry by the 
motorcar manufacturers. at large. In addition, exhibi- 
tion will be made of sundry types of electrical equipment 
and components, plastic fittings for the cold storage 
industry, and a comprehensive range showing modern 
designs of bathroom furniture. 

An associate company, Messrs. Plastics Developments 
Sales, Ltd., will again be exhibiting at the Fair in the 
hardware section at Birmingham. Here on Stand No. 
A.230a hearth furniture, companion sets, smokers’ 
stands, bedside table lamps, cake stands and occasional 
tables will be shown, all of which follow the trend of 
modern design. 


Plastics Press, Ltd. Olympia Stand No. A.680 


Our very amiable rivals, who produce British 
Plastics, the official journal of the British Plastics 
Federation. Plastics Press, Ltd., also produces a 
valuable year book of the plastics industry. 








B.LF., BIRMINGHAM 


British Industrial Plastics, Ltd. Stands Nos. C (b) 605 
and C (b) 504 at Castle Bromwich 


This concern was formerly the British Cyanides Co., 
Ltd., producing a large number of chemicals for various 
industries. It was thus in a peculiarly favourable posi- 
tion, scientifically speaking; to attack the problem of 
manufacture of urea and urea resins, which latter, in 
view of their potentialities of producing mouldings in 
light colours, or translucent, and even transparent, 
created world-wide interest when they first appeared. 





[Photo by Speaight. 
Mr. Kenneth Chance, Chairman, 


British Industrial Plastics, Ltd. 
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British Industrial Plastics, Ltd., with its subsidiary 
companies, The Beetle Products Co., Ltd., and Streetly 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., occupies a somewhat unique 
position in the plastics world, for not only are the raw 
materials (urea and powders) made, but it also 
possesses what must be one of the best-equipped works 
for making steel moulds and another for producing 
finished mouldings from powders. 

At the Birmingham B.I.F. there will be seen at the 
these stands a wide range of steel moulds for the 
plastics trade. The Beetle Products Co., Ltd., will 
be showing Beetle and Scarab moulding powders, 
opaque and translucent in various colours, and also the 
most recent of this company’s products, the completely 
transparent variety of Beetle. In addition there will be 
exhibited the latest lacquers made from urea resin. 

The Streetly Manufacturing Co., Ltd., will have on 
view examples of mouldings made by them in Beetle, 
Bakelite, Scarab, and Beetle Transparent, against their 
customers’ special requirements. These will include 
meter cases, electrical fittings, radio cabinets, knobs and 
escutcheons, funnels, handwheels, scale parts, bottle 
caps, cigarette boxes, and so on. 

There will also be exhibited as standard lines a range 
of extruded tubing in Beetle and Scarab, and lamp- 
shades made from Beetle translucent sheet. 


Evered and Co., Ltd. Castle Bromwich Stand 
No. Ca.608 


The B.I.F. at Castle Bromwich does not include, as 
does Olympia, a special section devoted to plastics. 
Those concerns which are in the plastics industry exhibit 
in a variety of sections, generally in those which are 
very closely allied to their own products. 

Evered and Co., Ltd., are exhibiting in the Gas Sec- 
tion, for many of the products made are in use on gas 
appliances. 

It was, indeed, with the production of oven-door 
knobs that this company began plastics manufacture 
in 1928. So much success was attained that by 1930 
the production of lock sets was undertaken, and to-day 
there is a range of some 40 different designs. Further- 
more, since those early days other articles of plastic 
furniture have been produced. These include door 
numbers, door bolts, cupboard catches, wardrobe 
hangers, capstan heads for stainless steel taps and so on. 
A wide range of moulded goods will be on show at this 
stand, stress being laid on knobs and handles for gas 
appliances. 


E, Elliott, Ltd. Castle Bromwich Stand No. Cb413 


The story of E. Elliott, Ltd., is one of continual and . 


rapid progress. It is said of them that they are always 
a little in advance. 

Founded in 1910, the firm has been occupied for 
many years in the production of articles in Erinoid, 
Galalith, and similar materials, and as soon as the 
Bakelite moulding process was introduced a press was 
installed to try this “ new idea.” It was not long before 
they had 20 presses, and when that plant became inade- 
quate they tore it all out and equipped a new factory 
with 40 of the most modern type. 

Even this did not enable them to cope with the 
demand, so they bought the moulding section of Messrs. 
Harrison (Birmingham), Ltd., which was splendidly 
equipped with 26 fine presses, in a layout practically 
identical with their own at Summer Lane. 

Then came injection moulding, and E. Elliott, Ltd., 
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was one of the first firms to install an automatic injection 
moulding machine. Here again, progress was rapid, 
and they now have six injection moulding machines, 
on which they are producing a variety of articles. 

These developments demanded more space, and as 
labour was difficult to obtain in Birmingham, this 
always enterprising firm opened a factory in Walsall 
“where the labour was coming from.” 

At this stand there will be seen a wide range of articles 
which have been moulded for customers. They will 
include injection mouldings in cellulose acetate. 


Lacrinoid, Ltd., at Castle Bromwich Stand No. A.526a 


We have received the following communication from 
this company :— 

“The British Industries Fair for 1938 provides us 
with an ideal opportunity for the announcement of 
many new developments in the products of this com- 
pany, as our activities now embrace the use of the whole 
range of plastic materials. 

‘The business was founded in London some 20 years 





Mr. Alexander Bernstein, Founder and Managing 
Director of Lacrinoid, Ltd. 


ago for the purpose of manufacturing buttons, buckles 
and dress ornaments in casein (artificial horn). It was 
then considered to be a pioneer venture, as these articles 
were previously made from real horn, celluloid and 
cloth-covered metal, but the success of our endeavours 
was very soon established and necessitated removal in 
1925 to larger premises in Forest Gate. 

“With the development of plastic research it was 
found possible to include among our products such 
articles as furniture handles, door handles, motorcar 
fittings, electrical accessories, fancy goods, etc., and the 
ever-increasing demand for its products, both for home 
and overseas markets, necessitated a further expansion 
in 1935, when the company acquired the present factory 
at Gidea Park, Essex, covering an area of 34 acres, and 
now employs over 400 men and women.”’ 

Examples of all their manufactures will be on view. 
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Xanthate is dissolved in caustic 
soda, filtered in these filter 
presses and ‘‘ripened’’ in the 
storage tanks. 


Section of casting machine show- Sheeting drum showing film of 
ing film in course of manufacture ‘*Cellophane’’ being unwound 
passing through chemical bath. from roll and interleaved. 


The production of “Cellophane” film at the works of the British Cellophane Co., Ltd. 
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WHAT PLASTICS ARE 


ViI.—Cellulose and its Derivatives 


By H. COURTNEY BRYSON 


ELLULOSE, together with its derivatives, 

especially its chemical combinations with acids, 
termed esters, form a most important branch of the 
plastics industry, and one which is likely to increase 
at a greater rate than that of any other plastic. 

The problem of the simple synthesis of the cellulose 
molecule is one of interest, but it is probable that 
mankind will always find it cheaper to let Nature do 
the greater part of the work in the way of growing 
cotton and wood and then effect subsequent improve- 
ments. Viscose silk and transparent paper are the two 
outstanding examples of what is known as regenerated 
cellulose. The cellulose, in the form of purified wood 
pulp, is treated with caustic soda, pressed, shredded into 
crumbs and the resulting mass placed in rotating 
hexagonal boxes, where it is treated with carbon 
bisulphide, which converts the alkali cellulose into 
cellulose xanthate. This latter is treated with caustic 
soda to form a treacly solution, which is aged in large 
storage tanks and filtered prior to squirting through 
holes or slots into an aqueous solution of acid and salt 
to form threads or sheets. The acid reacts with the 
caustic soda in the viscose and the cellulose is 
regenerated as a tough, transparent solid. It will, 
therefore, be seen that ‘‘Cellophane’’ film and viscose 
rayon yarn are identical in constitution. 

The plain transparent paper, which is generally 
slightly less than one-thousandth of an inch thick, 
absorbs moisture and expands in a damp atmosphere. 
In a dry atmosphere the reverse takes place. 

The paper may be rendered moisture-proof by 
varnishing with ‘a special varnish. The appearance is 
unaltered. 

No heat-hardening cellulose derivative is known at 
present—all are thermo-plastic. 

The two important esters of cellulose are the nitrate 
and the acetate. 

Ever since the discovery in 1889 that, by the addition 
of camphor to the brittle, nitrated cellulose, strong, 
transparent and mouldable celluloid could be produced, 
the industry has gone steadily forward till recent com- 
petition from other materials has shown that almost all 
the advantages of celluloid could be obtained without 
the fire risks associated with the latter. It is particu- 
larly dangerous on account of the fact that, containing, 
as it does, such a high amount of oxygen, it can burn 
in the complete absence of air. 

Cellulose acetate made from cotton, acetic acid and 
acetic anhydride, often known as non-flam celluloid, 
is more plastic, equally transparent and is not 
inflammable. On the application of a flame it melts 
and burns with a certain amount of difficulty. It 
reaches the market in the form of moulding powders 
or in sheets up to } in. thick, which can be shaped and 
cut on warming. It may be readily pigmented and the 
properties of the resulting product varied by the incor- 
poration of different plasticizers and modifying agents. 
Cellulose acetate is considerably softer than celluloid 
and, therefore, more readily scratched. It is extremely 
easy to mould by almost any process and lends itself 


particularly to injection moulding. The multi-coloured, 
thin, transparent gramophone discs, so popular a few 
years ago, were all made from cellulose acetate at the 
rate of six pressings per minute. 

The water resistance of cellulose acetate is poor (of 
the order of 8 per cent. absorption), and it is somewhat 
unstable on storage. 

The benzyl derivative prepared by acting on cellu- 
lose with soda and benzyl chloride is made in this 
country and in Germany, but not in the U.S.A. Like 
all the other derivatives of cellulose, it may be prepared 
in a number of different grades, depending on varia- 
tions in the details of processing. Benzyl cellulose is 
more flexible and not so hard as the nitro derivative, 





The polishing of thick sheet plastics 
on metal plates with a mirror surface. 


(British Xylonite Co., Ltd.) 


and is very stable, particularly towards light and 
alkalies and acids. It is unaffected even by ultra- 
violet light or by hot caustic alkalies. The hygroscopic 
properties are excellent, as well as the resistance to ink, 
rendering it suitable for fountain pen barrels. It is 
soluble in cheap solvents and may be used as either 
the principal or a subsidiary constituent of lacquers 
where the valuable combination of properties just 
mentioned is required. Since it may be heated to 
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180 degrees C. without fear of decomposition, mould- 
ings may be reproduced with the very greatest accuracy. 
The tendency to warp is negligible. Although benzyl 
cellulose may be very readily moulded by compression, 
especially if tools for heating and cooling are employed 
(of gramophone-record manufacture), by far the best 
method of moulding is by using the injection principle 
with a temperature of, say, 150 degrees C. It must be 
remembered that the hot plastic material is squirted 
from the cup through the injection nozzle into the die 
under high pressure, and this pressure tends to open 
the tool, unlike ordinary compression moulding where 
the applied pressure keeps the tool shut. This is the 
chief reason why the extremely high rates of production 
possible with injection moulding (200-300 cycles per 
hour) have not been used to obtain large articles. 
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The extremely valuable combination of properties 
exhibited by benzyl cellulose, when widely known, will 
undoubtedly lead to great developments. 

Ethyl cellulose is at present made in the U.S.A. and 
in Germany by reacting on cellulose with ethyl chloride 
and caustic soda. Its properties are rather similar to 
the benzyl derivative. It is very resistant to alkalies 
and to water. It may be injection moulded, but 
usually a rather higher temperature is required. It is 
soluble in cheap solvents and has excellent film-forming 
properties. Good ‘‘combination lacquers’’ can be 
obtained in conjunction with glyptal resins or. drying 
oils. Ethyl cellulose possesses less gloss, yellows less 
and is somewhat harder than the benzyl derivative. 
Both have less tendency to crack than the nitro of the 
acetyl derivative. 








Water-lubricated Bearings 


We have received from Francis Shaw, Ltd., of 
Corbett Street, Manchester, a pamphlet published under 
the above heading. It deals with bearing material 
made of synthetic-resin-bonded fabric, a new and 
interesting development on the part of this firm, which 
is so well known for the production of presses for the 
plastics industry and of a wide variety of machinery for 
the rubber industry. 

This new bearing material has been tested on steel 
rolling mills, paper mills and other applications with 
great success. The claims are based on this experience 
and on the fact that the company supplied a battery 
of rubber-plantation washers three years ago with bear- 
ings of this material, and have since had the pleasure 
of supplying a further three batteries to the same 
company. 

The main advantages are : — 

1. Four times longer life than phosphor bronze or 

other metallic bearings. 


2. Reduction in power due to the low coefficient of 
friction of water-lubricated bearings compared 
with oil-lubricated metal. 


3. Saving of spoilt sheets through contact with grease 
on the roll faces. 


4. Savings in oil and grease. 


5. Inability to score the roll necks, even with 
excessive heat. 


Bronze or other metallic bearings are composed of 
hard crystals embedded in a soft matrix. Properly 
lubricated, these crystals carry the bearing load very 
well, but when the lubricant becomes thin of fails, or 
some other trouble arises that causes the bearing to run 
hot, then these hard crystals tear at the roll necks and, 
as the heat increases, the softer matrix recedes and 
conditions become worse. With this new type of bear- 
ing material there are no hard crystals to score the roll 
neck, and the worst that can happen is a carbonizing 
of the surface of the material without damaging the 
roll neck, but which may cause more rapid wear of the 
bearing. 

The amount of water required varies with the load 
and the speed, but there should be sufficient to prevent 
the surface temperature rising above 300 degrees F. 
For the most efficient working the temperature should 
not exceed 200 degrees F. 

This material is practically non-absorbent and is, 


therefore, not affected physically by water, oil or other 
ordinary solutions. Thus the bearings undergo no 
change or deterioration, whether idle or in service. 

Where batteries of machines are driven direct by an 
electric motor, a solenoid valve can be fitted to open 
or close the main water valve to the battery, operated 
by switching on or off the current to the motor. This 
saves water through forgetfulness on the part of 
employees. 

Existing machines can be converted, but it is neces- 
sary to install new bearing blocks fitted with this new 
material and machined for water lubrication. 


Now the Plastic Cistern 


The “ Nilcrode ” flushing cistern, distributed through- 
out Great Britain by J. D. Stoward and Co., Ltd., is 
reported to have met with excellent reception by 
architects and master builders. The advantages of 
using a plastic moulding for cistern shells are now 
becoming well known. The new cistern is attractive 
in appearance, light in weight, rustproof and, being 
seamless, is leakproof and generally reliable. In addi- 
tion to all these assets, it has been shown that the 
“Nilcrode” cistern is frost-proof, and the sides are 
tapered so that ice can rise freely. 


Advertising Plastics 


Once again we have received a letter from Synthane 
Corporation, an amusing example of advertising 
laminated materials. 


5-17 hosevery Avenue 
. ec. 1 


London, B. Cc. I. 
Gentlemen: 


Attention of Mr. M. D. Curwen 


SCOTTIB The first cost of'a material and the 
cost of using it are total strangers. Usually 
Symbol of thrift, there is a better o rtunity to save money in 
ehed from Grade production than in firet cost. For that reason 
SYNTHANE, an ec- we believe you'll find SYNTHANE Bakelite lamin- 
onomicel material. ated an extremely economical material, 

ie. alee The real economy of SYNTHANE lies be- 

. A hind the purchase order -- in the uniformity 
and aependability of the material, eliminating 

waste; in the ease and°accuracy of machining, 
eliminating rejects; in performanée, e¢liminat- 


ing returns, replacements and dissatisfaction 
of the ultimate consumer, Trite stetemente? 
Yee, they are, but important to you (and to us) 
if they can be proved in your case. 






If you're interested in proof, will- 
you check off below whet you would like us to 
do and return this letter to us. 
Very truly yours, 
SYNTHANE CORPORATION, 
~ B. Rittenhouse, 
JBR/B Vice President. 
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Latex for Canning 


A large number of cans are now sealed with latex, 
and during 1936 the equivalent of 14 million lb. of 
dry rubber, representing some 450 million cans, was 
used in the canning industry. The process is very 
economical, as only 100 milligrams of latex is necessary 
to effect a perfect seal. 


Synthetic Rubber for Typewriters 

As typewriter stencil papers contain certain mineral 
oils which attack rubber rollers and platens, one well- 
known American manufacturer now coats these rollers 
with “ Thiokol” synthetic rubber. It is claimed that 
the use of this material prevents all deterioration of the 
platen by oils, and therefore greatly increases the life 
of the machine. 





The use of “Thiokol” for typewriter 
platens would be welcome in many offices. 
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New Industrial Process for Bonding Rubber 


In the Metalastik process, rubber is indivisibly 
attached to metal. This process is not merely one of 
“sticking together”; instead, technicians of the new 
company, Metalastik, Ltd., an associate of John Bull 
Rubber Co., Ltd., have succeeded in effecting a com- 
plete homogeneous fusion of the two substances. So 
strong is the joint between rubber and metal that under 
tensile stress the rubber will tear before the joined sur- 
faces show the slightest sign of parting. The Metalastik 
process has been extended to cover the joining of 
aluminium and rubber as well as the use of synthetic 
rubber for application where heat, oils and oily vapour 
cannot be avoided. 

Many important applications have been found for 
the new rubber-metal material; for instance, bearers, 
brackets, pads and bushes of bonded form can be used 
for mounting oil engines in transport vehicles, power 
houses and aircraft. Owing to the action of the rubber, 
vibration and noise can be considerably reduced. All 
who are troubled with noisy engines, plant or machinery 
are invited to bring their problems to the Metalastik 
experts at their new works in Leicester. 
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Metalastik 
mounting 
for heavy 
engine. 











Metalastik 
mounting 
for general 
purposes. 


Rubber Pavilion at Empire Exhibition 


The Rubber Growers Association has arranged for 
the reservation of an area of some 4,000 sq. ft. for the 
erection of a rubber pavilion at the Empire Exhibition, 
Glasgow. The rubber pavilion will be located close 
to the Palace of Engineering and alongside one of the 
main avenues. On the ground floor it is proposed to 
stage an exhibit which will illustrate the story of rubber 
from the growth of the rubber tree to the actual applica- 
tions of the product in various branches of industry, 
transport and sport by means of working machinery 
and models, glass transparencies, coloured illustrations 
and specimens. 


Rubber Protects Fruit 


According to C. W. Ellenwood, leading horticulturist 
at the Ohio Experiment Station, the use of sponge 
rubber cushions on apple-grading machines would pre- 
vent the present serious loss due to bruising and subse- 
quent decay. Studies carried out at the station 
demonstrated the excellent commercial possibilities of 
sponge rubber for this purpose. 










































IS IT WELL 





E must admit that the standard of plastic design 

generally is pretty bad. Rarely do we find 
technical faults in mouldings, for the technical people 
in this country know their jobs very well indeed. To 
them must be given the credit of much research work 
and new developments of all kinds, but to them also 
must be attached some of the blame for the existence 
of imitation leather effects, imitation wood colours, 
poor lettering, and general shoddy appearance. They 
are to blame, these purely technical people, not because 
they do not know the difference between beautiful 
shapes and poor shapes, good lettering and bad, but 
because they are trying to do a job of work for which 
they have had no training. 

Art training does not make an artist, although we are 
all well acquainted with advertisements which say, “If 
you can write, you can draw.” You see, there is a 
vast difference between good draughtsmanship and a 
sense of design. Probably Raymond Loewy cannot 
produce beautifully drawn portraits, but he certainly 
has a sense of beauty of line, mass and colour, which 
has been developed by his training and experience. 


The man with this sense of design can acquire, by’ 


training and practical experience, a knowledge of the 
plastic processes in order to design efficiently. On the 
other hand, the engineer cannot be trained to become 
an artist. No engineer need be ashamed of his inability 
to draw beautiful lettering or design articles which 
please people, for it is just as much an accident, over 
which we seem to have no control (yet), as the fact 
that I call myself a designer and have to work to make 
a living, and Lord Somebody was born with a receding 
chin and £50,000 a year. 

What have the art schools of this country done to 
taise the standard of mass-production design? They 
have made little or no attempt to supply designers for 
industry. You will find on examination of their 
prospectuses that they teach design in relation to pot- 
tery, weaving, bookbinding and leatherwork. I doubt 
if you will find anything relative to plastics. It is true 
the Board of Education has an examination called 
“Industrial Design,” and they do mention that designs 
must be made for a particular process. That is all very 
well, but where will the student get his information 
about modern mass-production processes? Who will 
help him to understand even elementary things about 
plastics?. I doubt if there is a single design master in 
an art school in England with a comprehensive know- 
ledge of plastics. A well-known master of design in 
one of our art schools said to me when I mentioned 
plastics, “ Oh, yes, that stuff made from milk.” So he 
summed up in seven words his knowledge of one of our 
most important mass-production processes. This man, 
responsible for dozens of design students each year, is 
only acquainted with weaving, bookbinding, leather- 
work and repoussé metalwork. With the exception of 
weaving, each subject is of little use to the 
manufacturer. 

Quite likely, then, the manufacturer has got tired of 
the futile attempts of the young art student to design 
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for plastics. The student is not to blame. The art 
schools of this country are mostly controlled by picture 
painters, who do not encourage students to concentrate 
upon the needs of the mass-production industries. We 
still hear them say, as though it were a disease, ‘“ Mass 
production—oh, terrible things they make.” They still 
do not realize that it is a finer thing to produce really 
well-designed articles for the million than one or two 
expensive “arty crafty” works for Mayfair. They are 
gradually dying, these teacher painters, for that is 
how we get rid of them. They hardly ever retire. 
They hang on to their ideas of student days as deter- 
minedly as they do to their jobs. 

The industrial designer is gradually coming into his 
own. A few years ago the average manufacturer would 
not have even considered outside help in the produc- 
tion of new ideas, but to-day the most progressive 
concerns never go ahead with a new line until they 
have either consulted the designer or have given him 
the complete designing job to carry out. 

The method of payment for work varies considerably 
here and in the U.S.A. In most cases a particular 
designer’s services are secured for a product, or series 
of products, by paying him a yearly retaining fee, 
and a further price for each job commissioned. The 
size of the manufacturing concern and the variety of 
goods they manufacture has everything to do with the 
amount paid. A retaining fee prevents a designer from 
working for any other company manufacturing the 
same or similar articles and may cover not only design- 
ing, but patentable ideas. No industrial designer worth 
his salt can avoid the introduction of new mechanical 
methods of doing things in the course of his job, which 
is, of course, mainly concerned with the appearance of 
things. 

The method most popular in the U.S.A. seems to be 
the payment of a flat fee to cover all work, and some- 
times a small percentage may be paid on sales. 
Incidentally, the fees received by U.S.A. designers are 
much higher than those paid in England. 

These remarks so far have applied only to the con- 
sulting designer, who may be retained by two or more 
entirely different manufacturing organizations. The 
man who is working with the manufacturer as a paid 
employee, a member of the staff, is on a different foot- 
ing altogether. His whole time is spent with the 
product, and his drawing office may be part of the 
engineer’s drawing office. The noise of the factory and 
the routine of the regular job may have a very cramp- 
ing effect upon this whole-time designer’s ideas. There 
is a danger, too, of the whole-time designer losing that 
most valuable of all the qualities—independence. 
Unless the designer is given the status of an executive 
his services are not being used to best advantage. Too 
frequently the business executive suggests alterations to 
the appearance of designs put before him for purely 
personal reasons. Quite common are remarks such as 
this, “I wouldn’t buy such a queer-shaped article; 
would you, Miss Brown?” consulting his secretary, who 
has to keep her job, and quite naturally agrees with 
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him. In all probability this particular managing 
director’s house is a reflection of his archaic ideas—full 
of imitation Tudor furniture and “repoussé” brass 
plaques, pressed in Birmingham and given a “nice” 
antique finish to be in keeping with his furniture and 
leaded windows. 

Here is the designer’s opportunity to be strong—to 
persuade the manufacturer to put into production, with- 
out alterations, his designs. If he is a regular member 
of the manufacturer’s staff there is a danger that he 
will be afraid of losing his job as designer, and so takes 
the line of least resistance and agrees to submit another 
design—to make a compromise. Now, this is very 
bad. We must assume that the designer is employed 
because he knows his job. The average manufacturer 
is too apt to follow the style of his competitors’ goods, 
and any great deviation gives him a shock. He wants 
a design to be the same in general appearance—yet 
different! Entirely new features are not welcomed 
except by executives of vision. The rising sales of 
their products definitely prove their wisdom in giving 
the designer a free hand. The wise manufacturer 
to-day makes use of the industrial designer, whose job 
it is to know the trend of design and to be one jump 
ahead. The wise designer is ready to collaborate with 
the technical staff, but is too strong to be bluffed into 
making alterations to his designs for purely personal, 
imitative reasons. If he is employed as a consultant 
his ideas are received with greater complaisance, but if 
he is a regular member of the staff he must always be 
conscious of his weak position. 

Redesign pays. There is ample evidence that the 
industrial designer is an absolute necessity to the manu- 
facturer. Imitation of competitors’ articles is of little 
use to the producer, but unfortunately is very common. 
If several manufacturers are making similar articles, 
it is obviously true that they are merely competing 
upon a price basis, which means cutting and the con- 
sequential small profits. 


How the Designer Works 


There are occasions when the designer is approached 
by the manufacturer to produce something new without 
foolish restrictions; but very often, on going into the 
matter, the designer finds that what is wanted is ‘‘ some- 
thing different yet the same,” which is impossible, of 
course. I am not suggesting that a designer should be 
allowed an absolutely free hand. In the case of a com- 
plicated redesign job, requiring several mouldings to 
make the complete article, it may be necessary to alter 
the form of the major shapes only, so that the rest of 
the parts “fit in.” Moulds are expensive, and the 
designer must have one eye on costs if he is to succeed 
with the manufacturer. 

The procedure after discussing the new project with 
the manufacturer is the production of a number of 
roughs incorporating the various requirements of the 
technical and sales departments. In most cases a rough 
clay model—full size if possible—will help both the 
designer and the manufacturer. I still maintain that 
even the experienced designer cannot accurately 
visualize the effect of his drawing until it reaches the 
model stage. The manufacturer is apt to say there is 
no necessity for a model, that he can understand even 
a rough drawing. The rough full-size model imme- 
diately suggests modifications and saves a great deal of 
time, which in my experience is so valuable. Most 
jobs are rushed through at high speed, sometimes due 
to the slowness of the manufacturer to make a decision, 


sometimes due to bad administration, and very often to 
under-estimating the time required for the work. 

The designer is now able to get on a little farther. 
He may decide to make a working drawing of the 
proposed article, and then have an accurately con- 
structed full-size model made in some suitable material. 
Large models can be constructed of wood or plaster, 
and are easily cellulose sprayed to give a very good 
impression of a plastic moulding. Smaller articles need 
a finer grainless material, such as cast phenolic resin, 
which is easily sawn and turned, and is obtainable in 
most colours and tints and transparent. Casein, cellu- 
lose acetate and hard woods are also most useful to the 
designer for making models to show to his clients. 

The making of an accurate model is very often not 
an expense, but an economy, for when a mould is made 
it is expensive to alter. I doubt if any new job goes 
tight from the designer’s drawing board to production 
without some minor alterations having to be made. 
This is not due to inefficiency on the part of those 
concerned, but often to a building up of ideas. Finality 
is eventually reached, and the designer produces a work- 
ing drawing of the article. 








Bakelite for Vapour-proof 
Switch 


The H-C vapour-proof switch is an interesting little 
device which will be welcomed by designers of electrical 
equipment and control gear. It should find valuable 
applications in almost every industry, for example, 
limiting and safety switches, gauging and counting 
devices, pressure, thermostatic and liquid level controls. 

It consists of a thin beryllium bronze diaphragm 
cemented and sandwiched between two hollow Bakelite 








mouldings, the bottora part of which has no exit and is 
therefore gas tight and contains the actual electrical 
contacts. The overall size is 12 ins. by 1 in. by 1 in. 

A Bakelite plunger projects out of the top half and 
displaces the diaphragm from one equilibrium condition 
to another by a movement of 2/1,000 in. with a clean 
snap action, on the oilcan principle, causing contact to 
be made through the large silver-faced copper surfaces 
in the sealed-off lower chamber. Oil, moisture and dust 
cannot reach the contacts, which are consequently pre- 
served from corrosion and deterioration. Other valu- 
able features are the light operating load and small 
precision movement required. 
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Ideas— 


At first sight, at any rate, it seems as if the plastics 
industry is missing a useful little market in the decora- 
ting trade. While rubbing my nose 

Wall the other day against the window of a 

Decorations well-known wallpaper shop in the 

West End, I noticed some exceedingly 
interesting wall decorations. I reproduce a specimen 
herewith. Others were armorial in shape, some purely 
“‘classical’’ in design. On inquiry within, I found 
they were not of ordinary papier maché but of rag, 
and presumed to be strong. On the whole, the texture 
of the surface was comparatively crude and where sharp 
points occurred, as in the sail-tip, very weak. They 
are stuck on wallpapers or panelling with glue and look 
extremely attractive. 

One thing that struck me was that dirt adhered very 
readily to the material, especially in the grooves, and 
could not be removed by soap and water easily. Also, 
with water there is a strong tendency for the whole 
thing to crumple up and become shapeless. The price 





is rather surprisingly high, an 8-in. by 9-in. decoration 
varying from 2s. 6d. to 5s., according to design and 
colour. Weight is about 1 oz. 

Surely here we have an opening for the plastics 
industry? The decorations are easily mouldable in the 
usual press, as there are no undercuts, and the whole is 
quite shallow. As for appearance, both phenol and 
amino resins would be immensely superior in finish 
and could be washed and scrubbed to the heart’s 
content. 


Many months ago I suggested that the flower pot was 
such a readily mouldable job that it was time the plastics 
pot was put on the market. I have 

Flower still hopes of seeing some enterprising 
Pots manufacturer carry it out. The 
advantages, I believe, are very great 

and the disadvantages (such as a slight increased cost 
over the pottery type) not very important. They are 


By the EDITOR 


required in enormous quantities, and in an unbreakable 
condition would be very acceptable. 

I think they would also have this advantage. The 
porous clay pot carries plant disease and fungus for 
very long periods and is half the reason why poor seed- 
ing results are obtained ; it cannot be washed properly 
and often remains unclean permanently. The pot of 
plastics, on the other hand, would be easy to keep clean 
and, indeed, sterile. 

It has been stated that it is absolutely necessary to 
have a porous pot for the job. I don’t believe it for 
two reasons. One, that I have tried non-porous clay 





pots over long periods with great success for flowers and 
tomatoes; and two, that more. than ever are house- 
wives using the lacquered pot. 

I am bringing up this matter again because, while 
walking in the Strand the other day on my lawful 
occasions, I saw a pot (as per sketch) which I thought 
was actually a plastic product, for the shape is a perfect 
one for the ordinary press mould. About 7 ins. high 
and 7 ins. top diameter, it was made of clay sprayed 
with a red lacquer. Price was 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
What a feast of design there is for the moulder here! 
And if he wants a further selling point let him make a 
novelty for the “hole” in the bottom by introducing a 
“‘star,’’ or some such design. 


At a recent talk given by Mr. T. Gaunt, of Joseph 
Tyzack and Sons, Ltd., of Sheffield, he stressed the 
risk of damage which steel trowels 
undergo in practice, due to careless 
workers or to special chemical condi- 
tions of the cement. He mentioned 
that coloured cements which contained acids necessi- 
tated the use of a trowel made of special material instead 
of carbon steel, which rusted easily. It was necessary 
to use a trowel made of celluloid joined with stainless 
steel rivets. 

This is a most interesting application, and we presume 
that celluloid (or is cellulose acetate sheet meant?) is 
well able, because of its high impact strength, to stand 
the strain. Equally a laminated sheet made from 
phenolic resins would do. If reasonable care is taken 
of the trowel there is no real drawback to moulded 
instruments. 


Plastic 
Trowels 
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Practical Information dealing with Raw Materials, Moulding 

and Forming of all types of Plastics—Thermo-Hardening 

and Thermo-Plastic—Works-Organization, New Plant and 
Control Apparatus 


NOTES AND 


The High-frequency A.C. Thermo- 
hardening Process for Plastics 


Mr. A. J. Brajnikoff has kindly sent us the following 
notes to supplement those we published last month on 
the above subject :— 

As is known, the process of thermo-hardening (or 
“curing”) of plastics, e.g., natural and synthetic resins, 
rubber, etc., presents many difficult features, which arise 
from the basic problem of heat transfer through the 
elements composing the system. 

Owing to low thermal conductivity of the con- 
stituents the flow of heat is not uniform and the resultant 
solid does not possess a regular structure. This factor 
is of special importance in the moulding of large articles, 
for at the beginning of the process under external heat 
application, the outer layers of a body receive much 
higher temperature than the interior mass, the con- 
sequence being the heterogeneity of structure, reduced 
forces of cohesion, uneven distribution of stresses and 
the weakening of mechanical and other properties of 
the final product. 

The foregoing emphasizes the practical importance 
of finding the means for rectifying the steep thermal 
gradient so as to render a more uniform transmission 
of heat throughout the object. 

One of the most convenient and promising tools for 
this purpose may be the action of the high-frequency 
alternating currents, with the periodicity of the order 
of magnitude in the neighbourhood of one megahertz 
(10—20.10° Hz), by means of which the substance 
is heated by the dielectric energy losses. The simplest 
way of realizing the thermo-hardening action in mould- 
ing operation is to allow the metal die to serve as one 
of the electrodes. 

If the mixture under treatment includes certain con- 
ducting agents (e.g., metallic fillers, etc.), the process 
may be carried out within a solenoid of suitable size cal- 
culated to produce a uniform field. 

High-frequency method possesses a series of advan- 
tages over the steam or other orthodox modes of curing, 
the distinctive merits being the regularity of molecular 
arrangement and hence a better quality product, as well 
as the acceleration of the operation and therefore 
increase of output. 

Due to simplicity of design and controllable features 
of the apparatus, its performance, under certain condi- 
tions, may offer a definite improvement in the technique 
of curing plastics. 





COMMENTS 


Although the diversity of technological problems 
makes it impossible to design an apparatus for universal 
application, none the less, in many cases the process 
can readily be adapted to the existing plant equipment. 

As a possible extension to other fields mention must 
be made of its utilization for drying in situ of fibrous 
substances, such as wood, agricultural products and 
similar other materials. 


Synthetic Glycerine 


Those who are concerned in the development or use 
of the well-known alkyd resins and ester gums which 
are so widely used in varnish manufacture and which 
are produced from glycerine as one of the basic 
materials, will be interested in the most recent research 
work that has been carried out for the production of 
glycerine by synthetic means. 

Glycerine, which is normally made during soap 
manufacture from fats, as a by-product, and which 
formerly sold at £40 to £50 a ton, is now, owing to 
war demands, selling at £62-£95 a ton, according to 
purity. In 1930 the material was a drug on the market 
and, in fact, soap manufacturers were refusing to distil 
it from the water which contained it. To-day it is in 
obvious demand in enormous quantities for the pro- 
duction of nitro-glycerine, and explains in part the 
cutting down of the consumption of natural food-fats 
for foods in certain countries. 

News from the French Academy of Science indicates 
that it is now possible to manufacture the material 
easily and (in view of the present prices given above), 
relatively cheaply, by purely synthetic means. The 
raw material is acetic acid. 


Non-tacky Adhesives 


It appears strange, at first sight, that there should 
be a demand for adhesives that do not stick perman- 
ently. There is, however, a necessity especially in such 
fields as photo-engraving and commercial artists’ work 
where temporary photographic mounting is desired. 
Simple solutions of rubber in solvent have been used, 
but a recent improvement on this is described in 
Chemical Industries (U.S.A.) of January, 1938. In 
this two solutions are mixed, one containing crepe 
rubber in naphtha, the other being composed of ester 
gum, toluol, ethyl acetate and butyl acetate. The 
resultant product can be used for joining together 
paper, wood, glass, “Cellophane,” etc. 
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FURFURAL 


A Raw Material for Plastics Manufacture 


T is now slightly more than 15 years ago that the 

industrial chemical world first heard that this material, 
hitherto regarded merely as a curiosity, was about to 
be produced on a technical scale by the Quaker Oats 
Company of U.S.A. from oat hulls; in 1922 the first 
hundredweight drum was shipped. To-day it is bought 
and sold in tank wagons at a price, in the U.S.A., of 
% cents a pound. Furthermore, at least two more 
factories, one in Sweden, producing the material from 
tan bark, and another in Russia, have now been erected. 

Furfural, although used mainly in the petroleum and 
impregnating industries, because of its solvent powers, 
soon interested the plastics industry in the U.S.A. as 
a substitute for formaldehyde for the manufacture of 
synthetic resins of the phenol type. But there are 
certain differences between it and formaldehyde (both 
are, of course, what are chemically known as aldehydes) 
that give furfural a field of its own, although this field 
is comparatively somewhat limited. For example, its 





boiling point is higher than that of the temperature 
at which phenol and furfural react normally, so that 
there is no comparable loss as there is when using for- 
maldehyde. Again, the high boiling point allows for 
easier removal of water as this is formed in the reaction. 
It is further claimed that since furfural is a solvent for 
phenolic bodies and also for the condensation products 
formed, there is no separation of resin, and manufacture 
of a more ewen product is obtained. : 

Resins made from phenol and furfural condensation 
are converted into powders and mixed with wood-flour 
or asbestos in the usual way and are moulded by the 
same technique as others. 

There are, or at least were, two important draw- 
packs to the use of furfural for resin moulding, and 
both were important. First, furfural reacted at a much 
slower rate than formaldehyde, and since speed of pro- 
duction is so essential, it was not regarded with much 
favour. To-day, however, following progress in 
research, furfural resins can be made to react with 
adequate rapidity. 

Of importance, too, is the fact that furfural resins 
result in black mouldings and cannot be used for the 
production of light-coloured materials now so much in 





vogue for decorative purposes. We presume no change 
has occurred with time in this respect. In effect, the 
use of such resins has been confined to objects of 
technical value only, and obviously enough, the market 
here is sufficiently large. Furfural resins result in excel- 
lent mouldings for the electrical industry, the accom- 
panying photograph showing two mouldings made from 
them by an American concern. 

So far we have not encountered in this country the 
use of furfural for making resins, added to which it 
must be admitted that the Quaker Oats Company has 
not given overmuch publicity to the material here. 

Purely as a solvent, furfural has an extremely interest- 
ing outlet in the manufacture of resin-bonded abrasive 
wheels. Here it is claimed that no other solvent is so 
suitable and that it has been responsible for a lowering 
of the grinding costs of motorcar manufacture. 

A derivative of furfural, namely furfuryl alcohol, is 
rapidly increasing in importance since it has the 
property of forming resins in the presence of very small 
quantities of acids. Of special note is the treatment 
of laboratory table tops with this alcohol followed by 
an application of dilute suphuric acid. This results in 
the formation of resin in the cells of the wood giving 
a surface extremely resistant to water and to acids. 








A Modern Lamp Standard 


At the stand of Punfield- and Barstow, Ltd., at 
Olympia, there will be seen a new standard lamp in 
which a successful attempt has been made to improve 
the somewhat cold effect 
obtained by utilizing metal as 
the main standard, especially 
when this is chromium 
plated. In the new type, the 
base is moulded of coloured 
phenol resin, and half way up 
there is additional relief by 
means of a coloured synthetic 
resin section. Additional 
ingenuity is introduced by 
the fact that there is also, 
within this middle section, a 
second or pilot lamp which 
lights at the same time when 
the main lamp is switched on. 
Since the middle section is 
made of translucent plastics 
and is coloured, the general 
effect is considerably 
enhanced and serves to break 
up advantageously the severe 
line of the standard. The 
standard has been patented 
by Punfield and Barstow, 
Ltd., and the lamp is distri- 
buted by Messrs. Thompson, 
Diamond and Butcher, of 
Farringdon Road, London. 


The new 
lamp stand 
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Inquiries and Answers 


Knitting Gauges in Plastics 


A lady who wishes to be nameless asks us why knitting 
needle gauges (one of which she sends us) are not made 
in plastics, and adds that metal ones rust easily, and 
pleasant colours would be welcomed. They are sold 


at 6d., and she claims there must be well over 500,000 
women who knit. 


[Epitor’s Note: This certainly seems a reasonable 
little job for someone, and the thought of half a 
million women knitting should be enough to set our 
plastic factories agog with excitement! Probably the 
best job would be done in laminated sheet, and 
numbering of the gauges in colour different from the 
base not an economic impossibility. ] 


Plastics for Artists 
Wakefield. 


To the Editor, Plastics. 


Sir,—As a lover of good design in everyday life, I 
was forced some time ago to take note of the influx 


of certain articles which I then termed ebonite or 


Bakelite, and as an art-craftsman in clay, wood and 
metal I felt a need for further knowledge of these 
plastic materials. I have used your journal for the 
past few months and studied certain publications on 
this work, yet I gather but disappointment, as the 


medium seems to offer little for the individual crafts- 


man, due to the integral part played by heat and 
pressure. However, as far as my present knowledge 
enlightens me, I can see expression perhaps in con- 
structing with. manufactured types, e.g., rods, tubes, 
sheets and tape, but even in this instance I seem to 
recall that these plastic substances refuse to be 
“worked ” even by tool steel. 

Will you kindly consider my problem and forward 
me your views, together with any concrete suggestions 
if you feel there is scope for the individual in this 


medium. B.P. 


|Epitor’s Note.—It is true that the materials we term 
plastics are not suitable for the art-craftsman in the 
same sense that clay is. Synthetic resins are plastic 
during the process of manufacture, that is pressing, 
and are hardened at the same time. Nevertheless, 
in rod, tube and sheet form they do offer great scope 
to the craftsman who can use engraving and other 
cutting tools, as the work of the late Lady Gertrude 
Crawford, which we published in our September 
issue, and the work of Mr. Gabo, published in this 
issue, adequately show. 

As far as we know, there is not yet a material on 
the market which can be moulded by the hand and 
then will harden automatically in the air to the 
hardness and strength of the phenol or amino 
synthetic resins. But we can readily see that a new 
type of hand-mouldable material may yet be possible. 
For example, is not the following a possible solution? 
If fine sand or other material be mixed with a little 
cellulose lacquer or certain special varnishes con- 
taining synthetic resins, it is possible to obtain a soft 
workable material which, on allowing to air dry or 
on stoving at comparatively low temperatures, will 





result in a hard coherent mass resembling stone. 
The air drying process would take hours or days to 
harden, depending on the thickness of the object, 
and would allow time for rapid sculpturing to take 
place. Probably, however, it would be necessary to 
allow partial hardening before hand-work on the 
material could be performed, as for some time after 
mixing it would not be sufficiently coherent. 

While on this subject we should like to mention 
that a new patent has been taken out by the B.F. 
Goodrich Co. (U.S.P. 2,048,806) for the production 
of synthetic resin moulds for plaster casting. The 
moulds are made from a resilient vinyl chloride resin 
mixed with a suitable plasticiser or softening agent. 
The products are water resistant and can be recast. ] 


Sausage Skins and Tubes 


St. Helens. 
To the Editor, Plastics. 

Sir,—There have been reports in the dailies of the 
production in Germany of sausage skins and collapsible 
tubes for dental paste from cellulose. Are these facts, 
and in the first instance is not the chemical cellulose 
more harmful than the natural skin used normally? 

D.M.T. 
| Epitor’s NotrE.—Both statements are probably true, 
but we should point out that sausage skin made from 
cellulose, or rather viscose sheet, was first developed 
in the United States of America some eight or ten 
years ago. The research work was carried out by 
the Mellon Institute. We believe the mileage of 
skin made in the U.S.A. is colossal. As for the effects 
on the human system, the skin is free from chemicals 
and we cannot imagine much harm done if the skin 
is swallowed—at any rate cellulose is not more 
indigestible than the ordinary sausage skin. And if 
you are very finicky, you can do as all the best people 
do, delicately separate the meat from the skin. 
The cellulose collapsible tube is probably an effort 
to do without tin. As we have never seen a cellu- 
lose tube we cannot tell how strong it is, but on 
general principles we should rather see an extruded 
vinyl resin type than a cellulose one. The normal 
life of the toothpaste tube should be well over six 
weeks and, of course, must stand up to the consider- 
able strain of rolling up the end. It is quite possible 
that the cellulose type may be strong enough for this 
particular purpose, but we have not yet seen it in the 
extruded tube condition. ] 


Addresses Required by Readers 


J.H., Streatham: The Armstrong Cork Co. (Plastics 
Division), Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 


A.L., Salisbury: Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd., Victoria 
Station House, London, S.W. 


G.T.C., Birmingham: The information is published 
in the annual review of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. This can be obtained from 
H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, W.C. Sir 
Gilbert Morgan is Director of the chemical laboratories 
at Teddington. 
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TRADE AND PERSONAL NOTES 


High Award to Inventor of Bakelite 


The Messel Medal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry has been awarded 
to Dr. L. H. Baekeland, of the United 
States. Dr. Baekeland has lived to 
see the plastics industry, which he 
founded by the invention of Bakelite, 
turn over many millions of pounds a 
year, with his own name perpetuated 
in the name of the commodity. 

The Messel Medal, one of the 
greatest honours in the profession of 
chemistry, is awarded every two years 
to one who has attained meritorious 
distinction in science and its applica- 
tion to industry. 

The medal will be presented in 
Ottawa on June 21 during the annual 
meeting of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, which takes place this year 
in Canadian centres. 


At the Royal Aeronautical Society 
annual reception, held on January 19, 
the Simms Gold Medal for the best 
paper of the year was presented to Dr. 
N. A. de Bruyne, for his paper on 
plastic materials in aircraft con- 
struction. 


P. B. Cow and Co., Ltd., have 
appointed Mr. J. W. Walker as 
Mechanical Press Moulded Goods 
Representative. 


The telephone number of Injection 
Moulders, Ltd., Westmoreland Road, 
The Hyde, London, N.W.9, is now 
Colindale 8868-9. 


Semtex, Ltd. 


Interesting developments in rubber 
flooring are being undertaken by 
Dunlop Plantations, Ltd., a subsidiary 
of the Dunlop Rubber Co., and the 
Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Co. These companies have formed a 
jointly owned subsidiary, Semtex, 
Ltd., which will manufacture a new 
type of plastic rubber flooring. 


Explosion at Du Pont Synthetic 
+ Rubber Plant 


Severe damage was done to the 
Deep Water, New Jersey, factory, 
which produces synthetic rubber for 
the American market. According to a 
late report, two workmen were killed, 
another seriously injured, and the 
damage is estimated at $400,000. 


Mr. G. N. Higgs, the Plastic Con- 
sulting Industrial and Research 
Engineer, will be in attendance at the 
British Industries Fair and will be 
pleased to arrange appointments at the 
stand of the British Plastics Federation 
(No. A.711). 


He informs us that he has lately 
obtained some most interesting and 
satisfactory production results by 
instituting new standardization and 
interchangeability schemes on both 
compression and injection plant, com- 
bined with a new variable quantity 
works order system, arranged specially 
for the use of Custom Moulders. He 
has also a number of new layout 
schemes on hand for high-speed out- 
put and automatic control, operating 
with specially designed Is for this 
purpose. 


The Solus, Teoranta (Light), Ltd., 
the well-known Dublin manufacturers 
of electric lamps, plastic and neon 
signs, have appointed Mr. G. Turner, 
B.Sc., A.I.C., as their new general 
manager. 


A well-attended joint meeting of the 
Birmingham and Midland Section, the 
Plastics Group of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, and the Institute 
of the Plastics Industry, was held at 
the James Watt Memorial Institute, 
Birmingham, on January 14. Mr. 
P. K. Chance was invited to take the 
chair at this meeting, which was the 
occasion of a lecture by Mr. H. V. 
Potter, B.Sc., entitled ‘‘The Eco- 
nomics of the Plastics Industry.’’ 


The Department of Overseas Trade 
announces that Sir Louis Beale has 
been appointed Commissioner-General 
for the United Kingdom Section of the 
New York World’s Fair, to be held in 
1939. 


His Majesty the King and members 
of the Royal Family will visit the 
British Industries Fair at Olympia on 
the morning of February 22, and at 
Earls Court on the following morning. 


At a meeting of the Committee of 
Management of the British Soya Bean 
Growers Research and Development 
Society, the conclusion was reached 
that further experiments are necessary 
to ascertain whether the yield per acre 
can be increased, as only in this way 
can the soya bean be grown profitably 
in this country. 


Lord Melchett has nominated the 
Marquess of Reading to act as his 
alternate on the board of Imperial 
Chemical Industries during his 
absence owing to illness. 


The Leipzig Spring Fair will be held 
this year from March 6 to 14. Exten- 
sive additions gre being made to the 
accommodation available to exhibi- 
tors. The London office is at First 
Avenue House, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Mr. J. E. Beard has resigned his 
post as general manager and director 
of Catalin, Ltd. 


Mr. William R. Gordon has been 
appointed commercial manager of Low 
Temperature Carbonization, Ltd., as 
from January 17, 1938. 


The British Commercial Gas 
Association, Gas Industry House, 1, 
Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1, 
has issued a most useful booklet, 
entitled ‘‘The Control of Gas Fired 
Plant,’’ which is No. 10 of the series 
Industrial Uses of Gas. 

It contains an analysis of the 
problems to be solved, description of 
the principles adopted in the design of 
control gear, drawings and technical 
descriptions of representative equip- 
ment, and photographs and full details 
of a large number of installations in 
everyday use. It is, in fact, almost a 
text book on the subject, and as such 
it is of considerable interest to 
moulders who use gas as a source of 
power. 


The Commercial Solvents (Great 
Britain), Ltd., remind us that their 
new booklet, entitled ‘‘ Alcohol Talk 
No. 1,’’ is now available and readers 
interested and desiring copies should 
apply to the head office, Aldwych 
House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


The principal of “Loughborough 
College, which is, of course, famous 
throughout the country for its training 
in engineering, now informs us that 
a department of chemical engineering 
under the direction of G. M. Dyson, 
Ph.D., F.1.C., A.M.I.Chem.E., has 
now been formed. 


Rumanian Government Grant for New 
Chemical Works 

The State-owned nitrogen works at 

Diesosgentmaron are to be given a 


Government grant amounting to 
120,000,000 Lei, approximately 
£170,000. 


A. Boake, Roberts and Co., Ltd., 
have declared an interim dividend of 
14 per cent. tax free, payable 
January 5. 


The India Rubber, Gutta Percha 
and Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., 
report for the year to September 30 
last a net profit of £54,126 (against 
£66,137), plus £16,126 brought in. 
Fixed 6 per cent. dividend and addi- 
tional 2 per cent. on preferred ordinary 
takes £12,000; fixed 6 per cent. and 
additional 3 per cent. on ordinary, 
£9,000; preference dividends, £13,750; 
forward, £35,502. 
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NEW MATERIALS—NEW PLANT— 
NEW METHODS 


Power Transmission by 
‘Radicon’’ Worm 
Reducer 


The rapidly widening field of the 
plastic’s industry, both in the range of 
plastic materials produced for use in 
other industries and in manufactured 
articles, necessitates the extension of 
existing production facilities in many 
factories. 

Where increased output is desired, 
close collaboration with experienced 
power transmission engineers will 
undoubtedly result in a more efficient 
production flow. Frequently a gear 
specialist can see a good opportunity 
for group or independent motor drives 
and thus prevent the wrong type of 
drive being installed. 

Every minute lost to production 
increases the cost of the finished 
article, and for this reason the adop- 
tion of ‘“ Radicons’’ to reduce the 


con’’ unit may be readily built-in to 
form an efficient and silent drive. 

Four types are available, having 
ratios between approximately 5 to 1 
and 60 to 1. These comprise models 
for horizontal drives at right angles, 
with the wormshaft arranged either 
above or below the wheel, for ver- 
tical drives either upwards or down- 
wards and self-contained motor-driven 
units. 

Reduction is obtained by the means 
of “David Brown” patent worm 
gears, which are carried on ball or 
roller bearings. The wormwheel con- 
sists of a Taurus bronze centrifugally 
cast rim shrunk and pinned to a cast- 
iron centre. The worm, integral with 
its shaft, is of nickel steel. 

“Radicon’’ units are cooled by 


means of a radial fan, mounted on an 
extension of the worm shaft, which 
directs cooling air over fins on the 
worm casing. The upper half of the 
casing is provided with vertical fins 
to assist cooling. 





speed of driving motors to machine 
speeds is to be recommended where 
economical trouble-free transmission is 
required. 

In many trades and in increasing 
numbers in the plastics industry, at 
home and abroad, ‘‘ Radicon’’ worm 
reducers manufactured by David 
Brown and Sons (Hudd), Ltd., are 
being used for driving mechanical 
washers, conveyors, centrifuges, 
kneading machines, presses, extractors 
and the many other machines used in 
the plastics industry. This is particu- 
larly the case where, owing to the 
ever-increasing numbers of new 
plastics, special machines have to be 
designed for their manufacture, and, 
due to its compactness, the ‘ Radi- 


Grease lubrication demanding regu- 
lar attention is entirely eliminated. 
The wormshaft carries oil flingers, 
which transfer a liberal amount of oil 
to the wormwheel, providing adequate 
lubrication for the teeth. Oil from 
the wheel rim is led from collectors 
to a trough, which communicates by 
drilled holes to the bearings. Oil 
leakage is prevented by double-walled 
oil catchers, baffles and seals. 

‘‘Radicon’’ worm geared motors 
provide a highly efficient, self-con- 
tained combination of motor and high- 
duty worm reduction gear suitable for 
group or independent drives. Gears 
can be mounted independently of the 
driving motor or both can be arranged 
on a cast-iron or a fabricated bedplate 


to suit practical erection requirements. 
No bedplate is required for the 
geared motor units. 


Contour Sawing for 
Plastics 


With this new Contour machine the 
saw band or file band may be inserted 
through a starting hole and rejoined for 
continuous internal work. Contour 
sawing and filing is especially adapted 
for the shaping of plastics and plastic 
lettering made in this way is now find- 
ing many uses for display and adver- 
tising layouts. 

This precision machine is designed 
by Continental Machine Specialities, 
Inc., Minneapolis, U.S.A., for the cut- 
ting of contours by the use of 
accurately guided band saws. It is 
also suitable for finishing work by 
means of file bands and grinding and 
polishing with abrasive bands. 

While based on the familiar concep- 
tion of a standard band sawing 
machine, this Continental development 
embodies many advanced ideas in 
machine-tool design, including features 
entirely novel in character. The frame 
is styled to clothe its inherent rigidity 
with lines and surfaces pleasing to the 
eye. Also important from the engineer- 
ing point of view is its built-in instru- 
mentation; this includes a ‘“‘job 
selector,’’ which is visible in the full- 
length illustration of the machine. 
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PATENTS RELATING TO PLASTICS 


These abridgments of recently published specifications are specially compiled for this Journal by permission of the 


Controller of his Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


Group abridgments can be obtained from the Patent Office, 25, 


Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, either sheet by sheet, as issued, cn payment of 5s. per group volume, or 
in bound volumes, price 2s. each, and the full specifications can be obtained from the same address, price |s. each. 


471.818. Chlorinated Rubber 


WEICKHARDT, L. W., and 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRIES, LTD. March 10, 1936. 


The packing density of solid chlo- 
rinated rubber in divided form is 
increased by treating it with the 
vapour of a solvent therefor at a 
temperature above the boiling point 
of the solvent at the prevailing pres- 
sure and preferably at normal pres- 
sure, and _ subsequently removing 
residual solvent associated with the 
chlorinated rubber before any sub- 
stantial condensation has occurred, 
e.g., by warming and/or by air blow- 
ing. The temperature of treatment 
is preferably at 10-20 degrees C. above 
the boiling point of the solvent but is 
preferably below about 130 degrees C. 
in order to avoid discoloration or 
decomposition of the chlorinated 
rubber. Solvents specified are ben- 
zine, toluene, carbon tetrachloride. 
and trichlorethylene; the solvent 
vapour may be, but is preferably not, 
diluted with an inert gas or vapour. 
The spongy or fibrous chlorinated 
rubber prepared as described in Speci- 
fication 402,454, for example, may be 
treated as above. 

471,440. Resinous Coating- 
compositions 

MONBIOT, M. F., and BRITISH 
RAYOPHANE, LTD. March 23, 
1936. 

A surface coating-composition, par- 
ticularly for rendering impermeabie 
textile fabrics, paper, leather, wood 
and sheets of cellulose derivatives or 
gelatine, comprises a solution in a 
volatile solvent of chlorinated rubber 
25-45 per cent., a resin 15-40 per cent., 
a plasticizer 15-25 per cent., and a 
wax 10-15 per cent. Dammar, gly- 
cerol-phthalic anhydride, and cuma- 
rone resing are specified, together with 
paraffin wax, japan wax, carnauba 
wax and _— spermaceti. Suitable 
solvents are gasoline, benzene, 
toluene, xylene, and mixtures thereof. 


472,244. Moulding Artificial Resin 


DYNAMIT-AKT-GES. VORM A. 
NOBEL AND CO. December 14, 
1935. 


In making grained or veined articles 
having the appearance of marble, 
tortoise-shell, horn, wood, etc., from 
artificial resin by pressing, the usual 
tablets formed from the pressing 
powder are divided up according to 


the desired veining or graining, e.g., 
by a profiled cutter, and to the parts 
so obtained there is applied by spray- 
ing, powdering, etc., a pigment or 
pigments, the parts being then sub- 
jected to hot pressing to give the 
article or, more particularly in the 
case of small articles such as buttons, 
to form another tablet from which the 
article is pressed in a mould. In a 
modification, the pigment is applied 
to the undivided tablet from which 
the articles are then made. In a 
further form, the pressing powder is 
formed into bars which are divided 
into small parts which are coated with 
the colour and formed into tablets 
which are subjected to hot pressing. 


472,646. Sponge Rubber; Moulds 
MINOR, H. R. March 26, 1936. 
Sponge rubber is made by placing a 

rubber batch in a closed container, 

such as an autoclave, forcing in carbon 
dioxide gas under pressure, raising 
the temperature, and then releasing 
the pressure while continuing to raise 
the temperature to cause vulcaniza- 
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tion. The batch may be maintained 
for a period at a temperature below 
that of vulcanization, before releasing 
the gas. The cellular structure may 
be controlled by varying the final 
pressure. The batch may include low 
temperature accelerators. “A mould 
10 comprises side walls 11 having 
flanges 12 on which top and bottom 
plates 14 and 13 may be clamped, all 
being made of perforated metal or 
metal gauge. A textile or fine-gauge 
lining 15 may be provided, also per- 
forated core-pieces 18 to form a sponge 
block with cavities, in which case the 
rubber is placed in the mould as a 
sheet 88, having strips 89 placed 
across it. 


471,904. Compound Glass 
MEYER, D. March 11, 1936, Nos. 
7367 and 7368. Convention dates, 
March 25, 1935, and April 17, 1935. 
Safety glass is made by uniting, 
without the use of heat, sheets of 
glass, one or more of which is coated 


with a polymerization product such 
as polyvinyl acetate, in the presence 
of a neutral liquid which does not 
dissolve or disperse the coating. 
Sheets of glass are coated with a solu- 
tion of polyvinyl acetate, dried, and 
wetted by immersion or washing with 
an alcohol such as butyl alcohol or a 
hydrocarbon such as benzine, after 
which the wetted coatings are pressed 
together, e.g., by a roller. 


471,755. Polymerized Methacrylic 
Acid Esters 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS AND 
CO., E. I. March 9, 1936, No. 7085. 

Granular polymers are prepared 
from methacrylic acid esters or mix- 
tures thereof, by subjecting them to a 
kneading operation at a temperature 
sufficiently high to induce polymeriza- 
tion. 


472,114. Extrusion Machines 
KAMPFER, A. February 13, 19386. 


A press: for making plates or foils 
from polymerization products of un- 
saturated organic compounds is pro- 
vided with a pressure chamber 2 
which is divided by partitions 7 into 
a number of compartments leading 
into a common space 4, which is in 
communication with an adjustable 
extrusion outlet 5. The plunger 3 is 
subdivided to fit the compartments. 
The partitions 7 and the walls of the 
chamber 2 and outlet 5 are provided 
with heating devices. The press may 
be used for coating glass plates with 
foils and making laminated products 
as described in Specification 472,140, 
for which purpose rollers 11 are pro- 
vided supporting a continuous band 
12 below the outlet 5 and at a distance 
equal to the breadth of the outlet. 
The glass plates to be coated are car- 
ried on the band 12. Devices may be 
provided for heating the plates and 
for coating them with adhesive. 


FIG.1. 
































Catalin, the most versatile of all plastic materials, will be shown for the first time as 
an all-British product at the British Industries Fair. 


Catalin, a cast resin, available in rods, sheets, tubes, and a large variety of stock 
castings, is furnished in colours rivalling the beauty of precious stones. 


No presses, special machinery or tools are necessary to convert it into the finished 
articles. 


We invite you to visit our stand and inspect our raw material as well as the exhibit 
of completed articles. 


Stand A 683 OLYMPIA 


MARK 


CATALIN LIMITED - 3 VERE STREET - LONDON - WI 
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High Quality 
mouldings 


Ebonestos have produced many 
of the finest mouldings 
manufactured in compositions, 


B.1.F. 


Bakelite, Urea, Diakon, and 

EXHIBITION) other synthetic resins. For the 
OLYMPI A past 39 years, our reputation 
VISIT OUR for finish and accuracy has 
EXHIBIT been second to none. Let us 
ON STAND know your moulding require- 
ments and we shall be pleased 

A697 to send one of our technical 


experts to discuss the matter 
with you, or, if you prefer it, 
meet you at our factory. 





EBONESTOS 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED L 


EXCELSIOR WORKS, ROLLINS ST., 
ILDERTON ROAD, S.E.15 


(Tel.: New Cross 1913, 6 lines). 
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Needle- 
Shellac 


UARANTEED 


moisture content below 2%. 
Entirely soluble for at least 
one year. 


ND 


Apply for samples and quotations. 



































Oxidation. 

Storing under Water. 
Grinding & Drying. 
Rosin. 

Adulterants. 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 
FOR BRITISH EMPIRE: 


M. HAMBURGER 
DUNSTER HOUSE, MINCING LANE, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Tel.: MANsion 
House 8149 








Pure bleached 
transparent — lacs 
and cloudy lacs. 
Also Orange and 


Garnet lacs. 







: Telephone - 
Ask for List BK.551. 





LONDON, W.1 - 
MANCHESTER, 2 


LOCK and 
DOOR 


FURNITURE 
in !Oak, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Black and 
Brown and other 
pleasing colours. 


Send for illustrated Rtwe in 


colour—BK. 


PARKER, WINDER & 
ACHURCH - - LTD. 
551, Broad St., Birmingham, | 


- Midland 5001 (17 lines) 
-  %,Gt. Marlboro’ Street 
16, John Dalton Street 
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PLEASE MENTION “ PLASTICS ” 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


PIECES 


to the specific 
requirements of 
our customers. 


Makers of all types 

of repetition pro- 

ducts from the bar 
in all metals. 
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CASEIN 


RENNET & LACTIC 
ALL GRADES 





Write for Samples 
and Quotations 


L. THOMSON 
* LIMITED #* 


Mark Lane Station Buildings 


LONDON, E.C.3 


333 Telegrams : 


a3 Telephone : 
=" Elteemilk, Fen, London.” 


Royal 6071 (4 lines) 33: 














For the grinding of ali 

kinds of Powders, Chemi- 

cals, Minerals, Colours. 

Paints, Enamels, etc. Sup- 

plied lined with hard por- 

celain Silex, or special linings, and can be 

insulated to suit particular classes of work. 
Send for our free illustrated literature. 

STEELE & COWLISHAW, Engineers, | 


COOPER ST., HANLEY, STOKE-ON-TRENT | 
__ London Office: 329, High Holborn, w.c.l. ' 


Wasrly x « Conlary's Baprrionty iy Grindi 


PLEASE MENTION “ PLASTICS” WHEN 





PHENOL POWDERS 
in all Grades — SPECIAL 
POWDERS for special 
purposes — PASTEL 
SHADES. Individual atten- 
tion ensuring satisfaction 
and success. Use these 
Powders and obtain 
ECONOMY — UNIFORM- 
ITY —PROMPT SERVICE. 


Use 


proved 


and 
tested 


CAST RESIN in a hundred 
and one colours—Trans- 
parent—Translucent— 
Opaque. RODS —TUBES 
—SHEETS—BLOCKS. 
Special PROFILES — little 
wastage. A new material, 
decorative — modern—easy 








POWDERS 
RESINS 


PERMASTIC LTD. 
WOODHAM WORKS, NEW 
HAW, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 

Telephone: Byfleet 683 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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“GERYK” (acc sritisn) 
HIGH VACUUM PUMPS 







These pumps will give the 
maximum degree of vacuum on 
chemical circuits. Various types 
for different conditions. 


‘*Geryk’’ vacuum pumps are 
of simple construction, with 
fast pumping speed and ab- 
solute certainty of action. They 
are oil sealed. All moving parts 
run in a film of oil, conse- 
quently wear is negligible and 
the life of the pump practically 
endless. 


Our 40 years’ experience is at 
your disposal. 


8-inch, 50 cubic ft. Rotary Pump. 


PULSOMETER ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
39, Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W.I 


Nine Elms Ironworks, 
READING 








Write for List 
No. 2185 

















“BAKELITE SHEETS 
ON PLYWOOD” 


NORCROSS PANEL PLYWOOD COY., LTD. 


TERminus 6864 17a, ALBION STREET, KING'S CROSS, N.1. 

















NATURAL RESINS 


Telegrams+ G U M Cc Oo P A x S Telephone: 
London’ CLissold . . 
“Gumpotss ALL GRADES 1046 
PEALL ROY & CO., Ltd., Alison Works, Ash Grove, London, E.8. (Est. 1873) 

















SPECIALISTS IN THE PRODUCTION OF: 


ACETATE (NON-FLAM 


CELLULOID) 


PRESSINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ALL SIZES OF MOULDED LETTERS, ETC. for the 

SIGN, SHOWCARD and DISPLAY TRADES from 

STOCK MOULDS—WRITE FOR SAMPLES. SPECIAL 
DESIGNS and TRADE MARKS COPIED. 














Enquiries Welcomed to: 








PHIPPS SIGNS 


CLIFF WORKS STIJAMES ST. — NOTTINGHAM 


PHONE 2127. Telegraphic Address ...MOULDIT... Nottingham 








FOR PERFECT PRINT ON PLASTICS 


A new discovery! The ADANA Offset Printing Process makes perfect 
durable printing on Plastics a practicable proposition. Ideal for 
commercial use by both manufacturers and retailers; suitable for 
either injection or pressure mouldings. Complete factory or office 
printing plants obtainable from £18-10. Inks and bronzes,specially 
made for plastics printing, available in a full colour range. 
Write for complete, fully illustrated, 
descriptive booklet and samples of work to: 
\ ADANA (Ofiset Dept.), 17-18, Church St., Twickenham, Middx, 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 













70 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


. a AT YOUR DISPOSAL 
ARTY 

oe MOULDS 
FOR ALL PLASTIC MATERIALS 
H. B. SALE LTD., Summer Lane, Birmingham 


Pry 

0, 
Cen, a: 
6; 

















ttt 40, 


qe 


Penyics® 
Consulting Industrial and Research Engineer to the 
PLASTIC and Allied Trades. Appointments made at 
the Federation STAND No. A711, B.I.F., OLYMPIA. 











G. N. HIGGS 





67, Oldfield Lane, 
Greenford, Middlesex. 
WAXlow—1! 136 














Situations Wanted 


Capable and energetic young business man, with capital, seeks active 
opening in Plastics industry. Full time services available at once. Box 


No. 6333, c/o ‘“‘ PLASTICS,” 5-17, Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. 9/18 











— NOTICES — 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


LL instructions, matter and passed proofs for all 

kinds of advertisements must reach the Head 

Office of “PLASTICS” by the 24th of each month 
to ensure insertion in the following month's issue. 


Whilst every precaution is taken to ensure accurate 
printing, the publishers will not be responsible for 
printers’ errors, or for errors arising out of telephonic 
instructions relating to advertisement copy; nor will 
they be responsible for advertisement blocks destroyed 
by fire or that are left in their possession for more 
than one year. 


REGULATIONS.—Copy must be supplied without 
application from the publishers, and current copy and 
blocks will be repeated if new copy is not received at 
the time for closing for press. Orders for advertise- 
ments are subject to acceptance in writing from the 
Head Offices. Advertisement copy is subject to the 
approval of the publishers. All advertisements and 
contracts are accepted and made upon the express 
condition that the publishers have the absolute right 
to refuse to insert copy to which they may object for 
legal, public or trade reasons, which includes the right 
of rejection of advertisements, whole or part, contain- 
ing cut prices of goods coming under an approved 


Se a ae 





price maintenance scheme, and such refusal of copy 
shall not be a good ground for advertisers to stop a 
current contract or to refuse to pay for the same, 
or tor taking action for breach of contract. The 
Proprietors, whilst endeavouring to ensure that 
advertisements shall appear with all possible regu- 
larity, will not be held liable for any loss occasioned 
by the failure of any advertisement to appear from 
any cause whatever. The acceptance of an order 
does not confer the right to renew upon similar 
terms. Contracts relate to the advertiser's own goods 
or services, and the space may not be sub-let or dis- 
posed of in any way. Conditions which are contained 
in order forms other than those of the Proprietors, 
and which do not conform to, or are in addition to, 
the Proprietors’ conditions, will not be recognized as 
binding. Special conditions must be subject to mutual 
agreement. 


REMITTANCES.—Postal orders, cheques, _ etc., 
should be made payable to Temple Press Ltd., and 
crossed ‘‘ Midland Bank, Ltd., Bedford Row.” - 
mittances from abroad should be made by Inter- 
national Money Order in Sterling. 


TERMS.—Monthly accounts, strictly net; due when 
rendered. 





EDITORIAL 


All Editorial communications and copy should be 
addressed to the Editor, and must reach him not 
later than the 24th of the month for the next issue. 
MSS. or drawings which are not considered suitable 
will be returned if stamps are enclosed, but the 
Editor does not hold himself responsibie for the sale 
keeping or the safe return of anything submitted 
for his consideration. 


Accounts for contributions should be sent in imme 
diately after publication, addressed to the Manager. 
Payment will made during the month following 
publication. All articles, drawings and other contri- 
butions paid for and published in this journal are 
the copyright of the publishers from whom alone 
authority to republish or reproduce can be obtained. 


Other Business Notices appear in the front of the book. 


TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED, 
5-17, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.I 
Proprietors, Printers and Publishers of * Plastics,” ‘‘ The 
Aeroplane,” ‘ The Oil Engine,” ‘* The Motor Ship,” “ The 
Motor Boat,” “‘ The Motor,” ‘‘ The Commercial Motor,” 
“The Light Car,” “Light Metals,” ‘Motor Cycling” 
and “ Cycling.” 
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Wisin, 
ERINOID LID 
Lightpill Mills 


STROUD 


o.Os. 
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“Black Rubber 
Suction Pad 


‘a 
ad 3 1 F-Vel Qn anvolelrel tel 
back 


Pn, 
“Moulded body 


(Gi ataclantielaniem caehacte 


~Pullmatches 


Illustration shows an 
Automatch Container 


on the windscreen of a car 


Rootes Mouldings, Ltd., have 
developed the technique of 
metal deposition on synthetic 
resin to such a degree that 
platings of copper, brass, 
nickel, chromium, silver and 
rhodium are now available, 
and can suitably be applied to 
a wide variety of mouldings. 


7 Moulders of Bakelite 


SLOUGH ar ae BUCKS and other Synthetic 


Telephone Slough 491 London Office: : 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E.1 Materials. 
Telephone Waterloo 5353 





Printed in England and Published Monthly by the Proprietors, TEMPLE PRESS LTD., 5, 7, 9, 11, 18, 15, 17, ROSEBERY AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.i : 
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